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WHAT IS WRONG WITH YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD? 


NE of the many wide and promising fields for co-operation 
among farm folk is to be found in the organization and conduct 
of community life. In most cities and towns will be found or- 

ganizations of some sort having for their end the improvement of the 
community in some respect or other. There may be a Civic Federa- 
tion, a Village Improvement Society, a Library Association, a Health 
League, or any one of a dozen 





neighborhood in all our territory, we feel safe in saying, in which one 
or more organizations for neighborhood improvement could not find 
profitable employment. 

Suppose a neighborhood Good Health Club, for example, devoted 
a winter to finding out about preventable diseases and general sanita- 
tion and then gave a summer to such preventive work in the way 
of cleaning up, draining, screen- 





other societies working for the 





benefit of the whole community. 
The value of these organizations 
can scarcely be overestimated. 
They are to be credited not only 
with the tangible results they 
bring about, but also with the 
spirit of civic loyalty and of un- 
selfish interest in others which 
they promote. 











Such organizations are as yet 
rare in the country districts, but 
the country needs them not less 
than the town. In too many coun- 
try communities there is no com- 
munity life at all. By this we 
mean that there is no feeling of 
responsibility on the part of the 


ing, etc., as might seem called for 
—would not the result in all prob- 
ability be a healthier, a cleaner 
and a more aspiring neighbor- 
hood? 

The lines along which effec- 
tive work could be done are many 
indeed, and work along one line 
would inevitably suggest things 
to be done in some other. The 
need for such organized com- 
munity effort is great and its pos- 
sibilities almost beyond our com- 
prehension. Rural life is yet 
largely to be developed, and it 
will never reach its full beauty 
and charm and dignity until farm 








different individuals or families 


; : :; WELL-KEPT BACKYARD 
for the welfare of the community, ss KEPT BACKYARI 


no local pride, no attempt at local 
co-operation in business matters, 
no social center for the commu- 
nity, no realization, in short, of 


W. Picquet, Southern Pines, N. C. 





Too often the backyard is made a dumping ground for aJl sorts of useless junk, and 
when this is the case it is likely to become unsanitary 
general air of neatness and thrift shown in this picture, wv 


people realize that their much- 
lamented lack of social advant- 
ages is largely their own fault, 
We like the and that just as the individual 
us by Charles gives to the welfare of the com- 
munity so will the community be 
able to contribute to the welfare 


as wellas unsightly. 
vhich was sent 








the fact that the interests of all 
the members of the community are closely related and that only 
through the organization and co-operation of the various members 
can the community be made what it should be. 


Of course, there are various organizations which do more cr less 
work along this line in different neighborhoods, but often this work 
is.only incidental to some other purpose, and oftener still the com- 
munity has no such organization at all. The Farmers’ Union locals 
are doing good work for community development in many instances; 
the Woman’s Betterment Associations re-making the schools in some 
localities; here and there will be found a farmers’ club which is keep- 
ing alive the spirit of neighborhood unity; occasionally a church is 
making itself a real social center; other organizations in a few in- 
stances do something toward the conscious and effective development 
of the community; but, taking the country as a whole, it is the simple 
truth to say that in the rural districts the community spirit—the honest 
pride in one’s own neighborhood and honest effort to make it better— 
is sadly lacking. 





We do not mean to say that the people in the rural districts do 
not care as much for their neighbors and are not as much interested 
in bettering their own surroundings as are the people in the towns. 
We believe that as individuals they are. What they have not learned 
is to make this individual feeling of value to themselves and to others 
by joining in with their neighbors to do the work that needs to be 
done for the betterment of the neighborhood. There is not a rural 








and happiness of the individual. 

Only as the members of a community join together to work for the 

gel neral good, is the community likely to become a more desirable agd 
a more satisfactory place to live. 

If your community is not the sort of place it ought to be, why not 


enlist your neighbors in a campaign to make it better ? 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


W ri sitively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
Genes oient maisrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: I 
am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 30 cents. : 
Se tlsees wee subscribers, one new subscriber and one old subscriber may both 
get the paper for one year for $1.50. 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


scribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for fon Tui Suugle copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 























W Prize Letters About Country Clubs ; 
Next eek More About the Irish Co-operative So- 


cieties ; Why You Should Not Pull Fodder; Summer Plowing; 
Keeping the School Child Healthy; Timely Talks About the 
Pigs; ‘‘Over at Mary’s House.”’ 


A PRETTY HOME SPECIAL. 


Our August Special will be devoted to pretty homes, and 
for it we desire, not letters telling how to make pretty homes, 
but pictures of such homes with just enough written explana- 
tion to make everything clear. Figures as to cost, etc., will 
be much appreciated. Photographs may be any size, but must 








be clear and distinct. $5 for the best photograph and descrip- | % 


tion ; $2.50 each for the two next best; regular space rates for | 
all others used. They must be in our hands by August 5. 





| 
| 





to sell for cash or exchange for blankets, ship it to Chatham Mig. Co., 
Elkin, N. C. They will treat you right. 





We pay the highest market value in cash, or will give you full 
exchange value in woolen blankets, white, grey, tan, or plaid. 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 
advise you the highest cash value delivered 
to Spray, North Carolina. 


THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 
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THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 

“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 
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Ship Us Your Wool | 
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TUXEDO 


TOBACCO 
is that kind 
—the smiling 
kind— 


They surely do like 
Tuxedo! 


Made of the best Burley 
leaf grown. 


To get the best Burley has 
meant paying more money to the 
planter than is paid for simply 
“good” tobacco. It has meant en- 
couragement to careful, enterpris- 
ing growers, and a steady rise in 
the price that growers receive. 


The splendid success of Tuxedo 
in this way has been an important 
fact to the men who “produce the 
goods,” and it has been an impor- 
tant fact to the American smoker, 
who gets his favorite Tuxedo for 
the same price that is charged for 
tobacco inade of inferior leaves. 


The leadership of Tuxedo shows what 
particular smokers want. 


It shows that the best tobacco when 


prepared for the pipe by the Patterson Process 
is a sure winner. 


That mild, fragrant smoke—the origi- 
nal “no bite” tobacco—has brought the 
smile of real satisfaction to hundreds of 
thousands of American smokers. 


R. A. PATTERSON TOBACCO CO. 


American Tobacco Co., Successors 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











—— 

YE may not be the best winter cover crop, 

put it is a long way better than no cover crop 
at all. It is even better than a half-stand of crim- 
son clover or a crop of clover that makes little 
growth. Rye is a safe winter cover crop, makes 
a large growth, can be sowed later and will grow 
on land too poor for some other crops. These are 
valuable points in its favor which some other 
winter cover crops do not possess. We would 
much prefer a good crop of crimson clover, but 
rye is far better than a crimson clover failure. 





CORRESPONDENT who fails to give his post- 

office address wants us to give a description 
of a “sandy loam soil.” This term ‘‘sandy loam 
soil” is rather indefinite. Soils named thus vary 
considerably according as the proportions of sand 
and clay vary. Other constituents, such as humus 
or decaying vegetable matter may also vary large- 
ly and largely change the color of the soil and its 
ability to hold moisture and produce crops. The 
size of the soil particles, especially of the sand, 
may also vary greatly. Certain soils are classed 
as sandy soils, while others are classed as clay 
soils. A mixture of sand and clay is frequently 
spoken of as a loam, and if the sand predominates 
or the soil is rather light it may be called a sandy 
loam, while if the clay is in larger proportion, or 
the soil is heavier, it may be called a clay loam. 





HERE are millions of tons of lime rock in the 

South that could be prepared for use and laid 
down at the nearest railroad station at a cost of 
from $1 to $2 a ton, and there are millions of 
acres of land that needs this lime; but as yet we 
have not realized the true use of lime in our agri- 
culture. The application of lime to the average 
soil for crops like cotton, corn, oats and wheat is 
not likely to be found highly profitable, and con- 
sequently many have concluded that lime is not 
needed. Lime is needed, first, for the growing of 
more and larger crops of legumes, and with more 
and larger crops of legumes, then larger crops of 
everything. And then, lime will also be valuable 
because it helps to set free and make available 
plant food in the soil. This is the correct purpose 
in the use of lime and we need more of it. 





Break Land Early for Fall Grains. 


F OAT lands are to be sowed to wheat, or 

] wheat lands to oats, would you advise break- 

ing the land early, or would you wait until a 
short time before seeding?”’ 

In no would we wait until just before 
seeding to break the land for fall-sowed crops. 
Our falls are too dry and there is danger of losing 
80 much moisture that there will not be enoug 
left to bring up the crop. There is also another 
reason for breaking the land some time before 
sowing fall crops: The land is apt to be dry and 
break up in ciods so that a good seed-bed is 
nearly, if not quite, impossible, or if obtained, 
Will require too much work. If the land is fairly 
level, so that washing is not troublesome, we 
Would break the land two or three months before 
time to sow the seed and harrow it once or twice 
@ month to keep the top soil pulverized. This 
will not only aid in securing and holding mois- 
ture for the fall seeding, but it will also tend to 
break the clods and insure a good seed-bed. If 
the soil is hard, or has any considerable growth 
of weeds or other vegetable matter on it, we 
Would disk it before plowing and immediately 
after. This will prevent and also break clods, will 
imsure the vegetable matter being turned under 
better and will settle the soil so that it will take 
mand hold moisture better. This early breaking 
of the land for fall crops partakes largely of the 
nature of the old-time summer-fallow. It would 
be better to grow a crop of legumes on the land; 
that is, more would be added to the permanent 
fertility of the soil; but when legumes are not 
Brow n, a better crop of wheat or oats will be ob- 
tained if the land is broken early and cultivated 
Several times before sowing in the fall, because 
this Cultivation will help to set free or make avail- 
able more plant foods and destroy weeds, in addi- 


tion to saving moisture and making a better 
Beed-bed. 


case 


The objection to this method is, that when more 


plant foods are set free by cultivation heavy rains 
will leach some of the nitrogen away and it is lost. 
This is a real objection, but the advantages far 
outweigh this disadvantage. 

The ideal plan is to put the land in some legume 
crop, and then plow a month before seeding time 
and harrow two or three times during that month. 
If the legume crop is grown, it will be found bet- 
ter not to re-break, unless it can be done three or 
four weeks before sowing the fall crops. In case 
the breaking can not be done early a thorough 
disking will be better if the land was well broken 
when the legume was sowed. 

These remarks apply to the preparing of land 
for all other fall-sowed crops, as well as to wheat 
and oats. 





Nitrogen Free Extract and Crude Fiber. 


bohydrates’”’ of feeds divided into ‘“‘nitrogen 
free extract’ and “crude fiber’ and wants to 
know why this is done and what it means. 

As the name indicates, ‘‘nitrogen free extract’’ 
contains no nitrogen. It represents the sub- 
stances which are extracted from the dry matter 
of feed stuffs by standard methods, less the pro- 
tein, fat, crude fiber and ash. The ‘‘crude fiber’’ 
is the woody portion of feeding stuffs, which can- 
not be dissolved out by boiling in weak acid 
and alkali. 

The nitrogen free extract is largely sugars 
and starches, the fiber is largely cellulose, the 
cotton lint being an example of almost pure cel- 
lulose. 

The crude fiber is hard to digest, and conse- 
quently the greater the per cent of fiber the lower 
the value of the feed. To digest feeds with a 
large amount of fiber consumes a lot of energy, 
possibly sometimes nearly as much as these feeds 
contain. Hence, such feeds are of low feeding 
value. Many States prohibit the selling of con- 
centrated feeding stuffs having a per cent of crude 
fiber above a certain fixed standard. 

Feeds vary greatly in the amount of crude 
fiber they contain. For instance, a grain like 
corn contains only 2.2 per cent, while cottonseed 
hulls contain 46.3 per cent, but these are the 
two extremes of our common feeding stuffs. 

The carbohydrates include both the nitrogen 
free extract and the crude fiber, but in giving the 
analysis of a feeding stuff it is important that the 
crude fiber be stated for the reason given above 
—the difficulty with which it is digested makes 
the amount of crude fiber which any feeding stuff 
contains an important factor in judging of its 
value. 


A READER says he sometimes sees the ‘‘car- 





When Legumes Do Not Improve the Soil. 


greatly delayed by the false belief that if 

legumes are grown, the crop may be re- 
moved for forage and still the land be materially 
increased in fertility. On rather poor land a 
marked increase in fertility may result for a 
short time, but after two or three years the in- 
crease in fertility will be slow, if, indeed, it does 
not actually decrease, unless the mineral fertil- 
izers are used freely. The legumes, while taking 
the nitrogen used in their growth largely from the 
air, take some of it from the soil. On poor land, 
very little, and on richer land more is taken from 
the soil. On fairly good land as much of the 
nitrogen used by the crops may be taken from the 
soil as is left in the roots and stubble. If this 
occurs, there will be no gain of nitrogen in the 
soil, and without the mineral fertilizers, potash 
and phosphoric acid, the store of plant foods will 
be decreased instead of increased. 

Movers’ experiments, at the Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station, with wheat and cowpeas, show that 
the land is not improved with such a rotation 
when the cowpeas are removed. Of course, if the 
stable manure made from feeding the cowpea hay 
were carefully saved and returned to the land, 
improvement would be shown, especially if the 
mineral fertilizers were used. 

The point of importance is, that a rapid and 
continued or permanent increase in soil fertility 
is not likely to result when an occasional legume 


Ts progress of soil improvement has been 


crop is grown on the soil and removed as hay. It, 
therefore, folloWs that no great or rapid progress 
will generally be made in increasing soil fertility 
until we realize the necessity of feeding the soil 
more liberally. We have often pointed out the 
causes of the rapid depletion of Southern soils. 
They can be as rapidly built up and at little sacri- 
fice of the regular crops, if advantage be taken of 
our long growing season to grow winter cover 
and catch crops. 

As yet, there has been no general and intelli- 
gent system of cropping adopted by Southern 
farmers for feeding their soils. This is essential 
before our greatest agricultural problem, increas- 
ed soil fertility, can be solved. Until more forage 
crops are grown and more legumes needed for 
feeding livestock, crops should be grown to plow 
under for supplying much-needed humus and 
nitrogen to our soils. While feed is so scarce and 
high-priced, winter-grown cover crops plowed 
under in the spring when pastures are being used 
for feeding the livestock will be found more 
satisfactory for this purpose. For many years to 
come the plowing under of crops grown for this 
purpose will be the most practical and profitable 
method of increasing the fertility of our soils, 
and a rapid increase in soil fertility is not likely 
to occur until this method becomes general as a 
frequent and constant practice. This does not 
mean that the best value will not always be ob- 
tained by feeding or grazing off the crops and re- 
turning the manure, but simply that we cannot 
afford to wait until we get all the livestock needed 
for such a practice. Our agricultural prosperity 
depends on a prompt and large increase in soil 
fertility and this cannot be obtained except 
through the plowing under of crops grown for the 
purpose. No section has greater facilities for in- 
creasing soil fertility by this method than has the 
South, owing to our long growing season, but as 
yet we have utterly failed to take advantage of 
these opportunities. 





Fertilizing Elements in Bur Clover. 


SUBSCRIBER of The Progressive Farmer 
A says he has seen it stated in another agri- 

cultural paper that “50 per cent of the 
value of the bur clover plant is in the roots.”’ 

We suppose it is intended to state that 50 per 
cent of the fertilizer value of the bur clover plant 
is in the root. 

This is most certainly not true, for in the July, 
1904, Bulletin of the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, page 26, is given the results 
of analyses bearing on this exact point. 

AS an average for two years, the stems, leaves, 
burs and blooms gave 5,842 pounds of air-dried 
materials, while the roots and two-inch stubble 
only 1,131 pounds of air-dried material. 
Moreover, the roots and stubble were not as rich 
in any of the fertilizer elements or plant foods as 
were the stems, leaves, ete., as the following 
will show: 


gave 





| Nitrogen Phos. Acid Potash 





| 2.34 per cent 
11.85 per cent 


Stems, leaves, etc 
Roots and stubble_:_- 


.51 per cent 
.49 per cent 


2.18 per cent 
.84 per cent 








To state the matter differently, the number of 
pounds of these plant foods per acre from the 
different parts of the plants may We shown: 





Roots and 


Leaves, Stems, 
Ete. Stubble 


Etc 





20.80 pounds 
5.33 pounds 
8.65 pounds 


Phosphoric Acid_-. 
Potash ---- 


! 
Nitrogen : am | 141.33 pounds 
| 


31.10 pounds 
| 119.62 pounds 








In these tests it will be noted 
6% times as much nitrogen, over 6%, times as 
much phosphoric acid and over 13% times as 
much potash in the stems, leaves, burs, ete., as in 
the stubble and roots, and in point of money value, 
the plant foods in the stems and leaves 
worth nearly 7% times as much as the 
foods in the roots and stubble. 

In the face of these facts, people who pretend 
to teach farmers, persist in stating that half the 
fertilizer value of legumes is in the roots and 
stubble, some even going further and stating that 
the land is as much benefited when the crop is cut 
for hay and removed as when plowed under. There 
is no longer any excuse for such statements, for 
actually weighing and analyzing the different parts 
of the plants, and common sense and experience, 
have taught differently. 


that there was 


were 
plant 
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S IT illegal to use salt as a fertilizer?’’ It is 

not “illegal” to use anything you please as a 
fertilizer on your land, but salt has no value as a 
fertilizer and is useless to plants. 

ATE corn here (Texas) is ruined by bud- 

worms. Can you give a remedy?” The best 

preventive of the bud-worm is winter plowing and 
heavy use of kainit. A good dose of kainit will 
do more than anything else to check them 

APA wants to know the best time of the moon 

to castrate stock?’’ The best time of the 
moon to do this is when the particular animal is 
of proper age, the knife sharp, and the man skill- 
ed in the work. The moon does not care anything 
about it. 





ICE have about ruined my patch of cabbages. 

What shall I do for them?’’ After they have 
about ruined the plants, it is rather late to ask for 
a remedy. The best thing to ward off plant lice, 
aphides, of any sort is tobacco. If tobacco dust 
is used freely in the fertilizer, there will be few 
lice usually. Then if they appear, make a strong 
tobacco tea by steeping tobacco or tobacco stems 
in hot water, and spray with this. 





WRITER at Greycourt, S. C., writes on a 

postal card and does not sign his name, and 
wants to know what is the matter With his young 
apple trees, for the bark is loose and dead. Doubt- 
less it is sunscald. He left too much stem exposed 
to the hot sun. If the trees had been headed 
down twenty inches from the ground he could 
have stuck a shingle on the southwest side and 
warded off the damage till the top shaded it. 





N MY land near the coast there is an excess of 

lime from banks of shells and while peanuts 
do well cowpeas “‘french’”’ and die. What can I do 
for it?’ You can grow on such land the sweet 
clover, or Melilotus alba, as a forage crop and 
soil improver and by burying this in the soil you 
can overcome the effect of the excess of lime by 
getting organic matter into it. Then by giving 
peas acid phosphate and potash I think that you 
can finally get it to grow peas. 





HAT is the value of plaster put on land that 

needs lime, as compared with burnt lime?” 
There is no proper comparison between the plaster 
and the lime carbonate, for the plaster, or sul- 
phate of lime, will not sweeten the soil as the lime 
carbonate will. In a soil abounding in insoluble 
potash, plaster will, like lime, have some effect 
in releasing potash, but will not do this as effect- 
ively as lime will. In every ton of acid phosphate 
you will add about 600 pounds of plaster as the 
result of dissolving the lime phosphate with sul- 
phuric acid. 





\ ILL your method of keeping sweet potatoes 
work as well in Florida as elsewhere?” I can 
see no reason why the potatoes should not keep as 
well in Florida after being cured by a high tem- 
perature as anywhere else. The chief thing there 
will be to keep the temperature of the house from 
going too high in warm spells in winter. This 
can best be done by opening the house and the 
ventilator in warm nights and closing up early in 
the morning so as to retain the cooler night air 
and keep out the day heat. Between 45 and 50 
degrees is the best temperature. 





HEN shall I sow cabbage seed for heading in 

November, and what is the best variety?” 
Sow seed of the Premium Late Fiat Dutch cab- 
bage in a rich bed convenient to water about the 
middle of July in eastern North Carolina, and 
then see that the plants never suffer for lack of 
water. Get good strong plants ready to set in 
late August on land naturally moist but well- 
drained and heavily fertilized with a fertilizer 
especially strong in nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
say about 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per cent 
nitrogen, and 3 per cent potash. Then cultivate 
well and rapidly and keep the green caterpillars 
off by keeping the cabbages dusted over with air- 
slaked lime in which a little salt has been mixed. 
Or you can spray with Paris green in water. 





EVERAL correspondents ask about crimson 
clover—when it is to be sown, how much 
seed, etc. The time for sowing crimson clover 
will vary with the latitude and elevation of the 


In the mountain sections of the South 


locality. 
it can be sown, as it is in northern Maryland and 


Pennsylvania, in July. But in the warmer parts 
of the country it is best to defer the sowing till 
late in August or September. But in any section, 
if the season is favorable, the seed may be sown 
with buckwheat in July and usually with success, 
and if one gets a stand in July he will have a far 
better crop than to take the liability of very dry 
weather in September. It is a common practice 
now in southeast Maryland and Delaware to sow 
this clover with buckwheat. The Buckwheat is 
sown and the clover seed sown afterwards and 
brushed in with a smoothing harrow. The buck- 
wheat grows off rapidly and soon shades the clover 
from the sun, and a good crop of buckwheat can 
be had and the clover left for a winter cover. 





OW does the plaster from southwest Virginia, 

on the upper Holston River, compare with 
Nova Scotia plaster?’’ I have used this plaster 
years ago, and found that it answered the purpose 
of releasing potash in the soil fully as well as the 
Nova Scotia article. But I used it on clover in 
the red Piedmont soils, which have a large store 
of insoluble potash. In the sandy coastal soils 
that are naturally deficient in potash, I cannot 
see that there is any particular advantage in the 
use of plaster on peanuts. In the use of acid 
phosphate you will get thirty pounds of plaster in 
each one hundred pounds, and it is the deficiency 
of potash that causes ‘‘pops’”’ in peanuts, and with 
a good application of acid phosphate or Thomas 
phosphate and potash you will not need addition- 
al plaster or lime. 





NEIGHBOR who has been using nitrate of 

soda on corn and cotton says that he cannot 
grow cowpeas any longer and blames the nitrate 
for it. What is your opinion?’ It may be that 
by the increased growth caused by the nitrate the 
plants have been enabled to rob the soil of phos- 
phorus and potash that are needed by the peas. 
The fact is, as I have often said, that no farmer 
will ever need to buy nitrogen in a fertilizer if 
he farms right—grows plenty of peas and clover 
and feeds his cottonseed meal with good roughage 
to stock and spreads the manure. Millions of 
dollars are being wasted every year in the South in 
the buying of ammoniated fertilizers that would 
not be needed if every farmer farmed.in a good 
rotation and fed stock and made manure. The 
peas need liberal applications of phosphate and 
potash, and if these are supplied the land will 
make peas even if nitrate of soda has been used 
on it. The remedy for all these troubles is good 
farming in a rotation in which plenty of legumes 
are grown and a winter cover always on the land. 





O you remember what we published some time 

ago of the opinion of the late Dr. S. A. 
Knapp, who said that there is a possibility to in- 
crease the profits of the Southern farmers 800 
per cent? And he said that 300 per cent should 
be added by having more mule power and better 
machinery. And yet a young man writes to me: 
“Please tell me the best one-horse implement to 
prepare land that has been plowed with one 
horse.’”’ Now I do not believe that there is a 
young man of character and energy in the South 
who cannot get credit for another mule or horse, 
and who cannot make more in one season by the 
use of two-horse implements than three or four 
times the cost of the extra horse. I sympathize 
with the one-horse farmer to the extent of wish- 
ing to get out of the one-horse class, and a young 
man has no excuse for staying in that class if he 
has the grit in him to get out of it. I know this, 
for, to use a slang expression, I have been there 
myself. And when riding on a railroad train and 
seeing men laboriously going four times in a 
row with a mule and a plow and doing less work 
and poorer work than he could do with two 
horses and riding on the cultivator, I feel like 
stopping the train and telling him what he is 
losing. More four-footed laborers will save the 
two-footed one and make production cheaper, and 
a good rotation of crops will do the rest. 





Wasting Nitrogen. 


rich dirt, and hen manure—and it is good for 

all crops except wheat If I add acid phos- 
phate and muriate of potash, will I not have a 
complete fertilizer? I know that you scientists 
argue that lime will destroy the other elements, 
but manufacturers use some all the same.” 

You are mistaken as to the manufacturers of 
fertilizers. They never mix lime in a complete 
fertilizer, except the ones who try to sell what 
they call prepared lime, which has some potash 
in it. Lime will not, as you say, ‘‘destroy the 


] HAVE been making my compost of lime, ashes, 
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other elements;”’ it will simply carbonate and 
drive off the ammonia, the most costly part of the 
fertilizer. Doubtless what you have left in your 
compost has some good effect, but you have lost 
in the making of it what you might have retaineg 
if you had left out the iime and ashes. If you, 
land needs lime, apply lime by itself, and if you 
have good ashes, apply them in the same way, and 
apply your manure alone or mixed with acid phog- 
phate and potash, as you see fit. On most of the 
land in east Tennessee you will need only a f£00d 
dressing of acid phosphate on wheat, if you are 
farming in a rotation and plant corn on a clover 
sod with the manure, and then follow the corn 
with wheat. 

Lime is used to sweeten an acid soil and to 
bring about changes in its texture and should 
never be used with manure in mixture. For yearg 
past there has been a man selling a secret formula 
to farmers in your section and elsewhere in the 
South, and farmers have been paying this man 
$3 #or the recipe and failed to realize that they 
were wasting their manure. I published this 
man’s recipe once showing its worthlessness, and 
he then took out a patent, for anyone can get a 
patent for any sort of a recipe, and farmers, find- 
ing that they had something that did good, failed 
to understand that they had wasted the better 
part of their manure, and gave the fraud testi- 
monials that helped him to sell to others. 


The South’s Interest In the Oleo Fight. 





HE Wilmington (N. C.) Dispatch calls at- 
| tention to the great development of the 
livestock and dairying interest in the 
South. It mentions one farmer who sold $8,300 
worth of milk from 22 cows last year and netted 
a fine profit, and goes on to say that livestock 
farming and diversification will ‘‘entrench the 
farmers * * * firmly in a commanding position, 
and as the farmers are the very backbone the 
State will thus grow even stronger.”’ 

And yet most of the Southern papers and the 
Congressmen from the South are doing their ut- 
most to have the law against coloring oleo in 
imitation of butter repealed. While the growing 
dairy industry of the South is worth a hundred 
times more than the sale of cotton-seed oil for 
oleomargarine to the farmers’ of the South, the 
papers and the Congressmen are most of them 
arrayed for the oil mill industry because there 
is some oil used in making oleo. There is no ob- 
jection to people buying and using oleo if they 
want it, and it is scld in its natural state and 
not colored to make it look like butter. The 
dealers may sell this colored oleo for what it is 
but the buyers, the hotel and restaurant men will 
put it on the table for butter if it is to be had 
cheaper. Butter is colored in winter to main- 
tain a uniform color, but not to make it look like 
anything else. The only reason at all for color- 
ing oleo is to enable men to pass it off as butter, 
and once allow it be colored without a tax and 
the dairy business of the South will be destroyed. 





Let the Boy Choose His Work. 


HILE I have a hearty sympathy with all 
W efforts to make farm life attractive to the 

young people and thus to retain on the 
farm all those who develop a sincere love for 
farming, we must remember that it is not every 
one who is born and raised on a farm who is filted 
to make a successful farmer. If the boy has no 
real love for the farm he will never make a suc- 
cess there, while he might make a success in some 
other line towards which his natural inclination 
points. The fact is that the cities and the pro- 
fessions depend on the fresh blood from the coun- 
try and need it. I think that we should do all 
that we can to make farm life attractive, and 
should give our children all the education possi- 
ble, and then study their natural bent and not try 
to make a poor farmer out of a boy who would 
make a success in some other line of human 
effort. I have seen this in my own experience. 

I gave my sons all the education in my power 
and hoped that some of them would follow in my 
line of work. But one is a successful lawyer, and 
would never have made a farmer. Another is 4 
skilled machinist and electrician and engaged 
with a railroad. My youngest has had an agri- 
cultural education and is teaching in a Southern 
agricultural college, and hopes finally to save 
money enough to get a farm of his own, for he 
is a born farmer. And thus it will be in every 
family of boys, and the effort to force a man to 
the farm who does not love it will always result 
in making a poor farmer of one who might have 
made a success in some other work. The boy 
who has no love for the farm had better be 
somewhere else. 
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- WHAT OUR RURAL SCHOOLS MOST NEED. 








What Things Need to Be Done In 
North Carolina. 

© LENGTHEN the school term in 

every school district to at least 

six months. 
29. To compel all parents to send 
all children between the ages of 
eight and 14 years to some school at 
jeast six months in each year. 

3. To provide more efficient super- 
vision by employing competent coun- 
ty superintendents at reasonable sal- 
aries for their entire time, and by 
providing, where needed, assistant 
superintendents for the primary and 
intermediate schools. 

4. Consolidation of inefficient and 
inadequately equipped one-teacher 
schools into more efficient and better 
equipped schools, with more teach- 
ers, better classification, providing 
transportation for the students be- 
yond walking distance, and making 
a school that will become the intel- 
lectual, social, cultural and industrial 
center of the entire community. 

5. More real rural schools, in- 
stead of mere city schools in the 
country, in which the children shall 
be surrounded during the most im- 
pressible period of their lives with 
a real farm life atmosphere in the 
school room and around it, by bring- 
ing into the schoolroom books, 
charts, bulletins dealing with farm 
life, rustic scenes and farm _ pro- 
ducts, collections of the best farm 
products, of insects, birds, etc.; by 
correlating, so far as possible, the 
instruction in other branches with 
things pertaining to farming and ru- 
ral life, by introducing simple, prac- 
tical instruction about farm life and 
things pertaining thereto which the 
child can take home and apply in 
his every day life, by bringing into 
the school room from the farm, 
through the farmers and the chil- 
dren, wherever practicable, the best 
knowledge about farming and farm 
life, by providing teachers in love 
with country life and agricultural 
and domestic pursuits themselves 
and prepared to give instruction and 
information about things pertaining 
thereto. The course of study should 
be so correlated with the life of the 
country children as to educate them 
toward tarm life and prepare them 
for.it instead of educating them away 
from it and unfitting them for it. 

6. Farm-life schools and farm- 
life courses of study in the rural high 
schools for the preparation of coun- 
try boys and girls for more profitable 
farming and more comfortable living 
on the farm, including school farms, 
barns, dairies, orchards, canning out- 
fits, kitchens, and all other equip- 
ment necessary for practical instruc- 
tion of country boys and girls in the 
arts of profitable farming and com- 
fortable home-making. 

7. Sanitary inspection of school- 


houses, school grounds, and school 
children by sanitary experts, and 
kimple and practical instruction of 


the children in the laws of hygiene 
and health, for the formation of 
healthy habits of living, for the pre- 
vention of preventable diseases, for 
the preservation and prolongation of 
life. J. Y¥. JOYNER. 
State Superintendent. 


South Carolina’s First Need, the 
Right Type of Rural Schools. 
INCE 8&5 per cent of our people 

live in the country, our first need 

is to develop a type of rural educa- 
tion answering to the demands of 
industrial and economic needs on the 


farm The disgussions and efforts 
of the past have resulted in little 
more than experimentation. The 


Solution of this problem is still wait- 
ing on the thought and energy of 
some constructive educator. 

The country school curriculum 


must be adapted to agricultural, so- 
cial, religious and educational con- 


ditions. It must receive some new 
material, and at the same time it 
must eliminate much material now 


contained in school text and school- 
room programs. 

Much money must be invested in 
public education. The free public 
school has become the chief instru- 
ment of democratic training as well 
as the chief object of local and State 


taxation. The money at present ex- 
pended upon it is thoroughly inad- 
equate. The State has invested up- 


wards of 200:per cent more in edu- 
eation within the last year than it 
did seven years ago. The people are 
determined to make_- elementary 
schools, secondary schools and col- 
leges more efficient and they are 
pouring out their earnings to se- 
cure the best that these institutions 
ean afford. 

One county containing 26 school 
districts levies a local tax to sup- 
plement district revenues in every 
community because the regular 
school funds do not meet the de- 
mands of the people. In another 
eounty only one district without a 
local levy is left. In a third county 
26 districts have collected local taxes 
which in many instances amount to 
as much as eight mills for ordinary 
purposes. The crusade for modern 
school buildings is giving to many 
communities adequate schoolhouses. 
In many districts bonds are being 
voted, but in others funds are raised 
chiefly by printed subscriptions. 

The County Superintendency has 
been more liberally recognized in 
half of our counties by increasing the 
term to four years and by raising 
the salary in many instances. This 
movement is but the beginning of 
a wide-spread tendency to make the 
County Superintendent the actual as 
well as the titular head of the coun- 
ty school system. If this object can 
be secured, one of the most perplex- 
ing problems in our school system 
will have been solved. 

Three years ago the State en- 
tered upon a new policy of direct 
appropriation to the public schools, 
which has resulted in stimulating 
elementary schools, high schools and 
school buildings. It has increased 
the length of the school term and 
raised the standard of the profes- 
sion. It will doubtless be continued 
and extended until an adequate 
school, taught by an _ experienced 
teacher during at least a_ seven 
months’ term, can be guaranteed to 
every community. 

J. E. SWEARINGEN. 
State Superintendent of Education. 


Better and Prompter Payment of 
Teachers in Georgia. 


HE progress of the Georgia pub- 

lic schools in recent years has 
been sure and creditable, in view of 
all the facts, altho unevenly main- 
tained. The figures show the follow- 
ing record: 


White Negro 

Illiterates. Illiterates. 
Per cént I: T8T0.6660 27.4 92.1 
Per cent in 1880...... 23. 81. 
Per cent in 1890...... 16. CT, 
Per cent in 1900...... 11.9 52. 
rer cent i TOL0%..05:. Ns 36. 


In other words, Georgia has a far 
greater per cent of educated men and 
women now than at any former pe- 
riod of her history, for even at the 
height of her ante-bellum prosperity 
im 1860 the statistics show more than 
12 per cent of white and nearly 100 
per cent of Negro illiteracy. 

All over our State, towns and coun- 
ties have been placing themselves in 
the current of modern progress by 
establishing high schools as well as 
those giving primary instruction. In- 
deed, nearly every village and town 
is marked by handsome structures 
devoted to this work. It is rather an 


exception: than otherwise when .a 
community of even a few hundred 
people has not a handsome: school- 
house of brick or stone. These 
words are written while returning 
from a town of a thousand people 
who have just finished a $12,000 
structure. 

It is worth the expenditure of 
time and money on the part of rural 
districts and towns as well as cities. 
An ignorant people is always a poor 
people. Even if our own reason did 
not lead us to realize the necessity 
for educational training, the fact 
that the other States of this Union 
do this and in the great majority of 
instances give so much more time 
and money to it, would force us to 
take this step in spite of ourselves. 
Our system of education in Georgia 
from primary grades to university 
must be made equal to any in the 
land. 

Of all the questions affecting edu- 
cation in this State, that of prompt 
and better payment to teachers is 
the most serious. There is here the 
sorest need in all our work. One of 
the ugliest features of it is that it 
presses more keenly and with most 
disastrous effect on those most help- 


less and least able to. bear it. 
Wealthy localities rarely suffer di- 


rectly from this, but the weak rural 
communities, almost solely dependent 
for educational facilities upon State 
aid receive the full force of this in- 
considerate treatment. It is possibly 
due largely to this very cause as 
much as to industrial conditions that 
several of our counties despite the 
general progress of the Sate else- 
where have fewer people now than 
ten years ago. Unless we desire to 
force still more of them away from 
the country and into the towns and 
cities it must be made possible for 
rural communities to have better and 
prompter pay for teachers. This will 
insure increased ability on the part 
of the instructors and render it pos- 
sible to vitalize and render more in- 
teresting the course of study. 
M. L. BRITTAIN, 
State Superintendent of Schools. 


Ten Things Needed in Tennessee. 


HE rural school should function 

so satisfactorily and effectively 
for rural life that the tendency 
among boys and girls educated there- 
in should be to remain on the farm. 

1. The Teacher Professionally 
Trained. — Forty-four counties of 
the State have established high 
schools, a number of them of the 
first-class; the State Normal Schools 
are in successful operation. The 
time has come when Boards of 
Education can consistently deman 
trained teachers, and can make a 
minimum scholastic requirement of 
four years’ high school work. The 
normal school course and those for 
teachers in high schools should be 
adapted to the training of rural 
teachers. The normal schools and 
the high schools will defeat the very 
purpose of their establishment un- 
less they make some direct contri- 
bution to the rural elementary 
schools. 

2. Buildings 
comfortable, 





Modern, sanitary, 
attractive; with suit- 
able furnishings, adequate equip- 
ment, accessible play grounds and 
sufficient acreage for agricultural 
teachings. To secure these bond is- 
sues are absolutely necessary, it hav- 
ing long since been demonstrated 
that ordinary annual revenues are 
insufficient. 

3. Courses of Study.—Graded, re- 
vised, vitalized, related to life, grow- 
ing out of life’s needs, functioning 
for them. 

(a) Correlation of English with 
nature study and agriculture. €b) 
Text books in arithmetic dealing 
largely with quantitative aspects of 
rural life. (c) Other subjects of the 


school course to bear more directly 
on rural life. 


.(d) Agriculture and 
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domestic science introduced as rap- 
idly as possible into the grades. 

4. Single-teacher schools should 
be abandoned and schools with three 
or four or five rooms, with transpor- 
tation facilities provided, should be 
established at strategic and easily 
accessible points. 

5. Supervision—Frequent, 
tent, competent. 

(a) County Superintendents with 
longer term, not engaged in any oth- 
er occupation, chosen because of fit- 
ness and not necessarily a resident 
of county when elected. 

(b) Assistant County Superinten- 
dents having special charge of agri- 
cultural and domestic science work. 

(c) Elementary School Inspector 
in each grand division, to work with 
and under general direction of State 
Superintendent and State Elemen- 
tary School Inspector. 

(d) County Supervisors with spe- 
cific districts not too large for effi- 
cient work. 

6. High Schools—(a)Some _ high 
school work in consolidated schools, 
these being correlated with 

(b) Central high school with four 
years’ genuine high school work; ag- 
riculture and domestic science de- 
partments in the high schools as 
thoroughly organized, as well equip- 
ped as any other departments of the 
school. 

(c) Demonstration 
least one in county 
with high school. 

(d) Corn Clubs for boys and 
Canning and Poultry Clubs for girls 
in every county high school. This 
club work should be supervised by 
State and county officials. 

7. Compulsory Attendance—But 
to protect the State against illiteracy, 
to secure an intelligent electorate, 
all its boys and girls should attend 
school, and force should be exerted 
when the ordinary attractions of the 
school fail. 

8. School Term—Minimum of six 
months, gradually growing to nine, 
with its industrial work extending 
through the whole year. 

9. Medical Inspection—The value 
of inspection has been demonstrated 
wherever tried. A State-wide law 
is necessary, which counties can put 
into operation as fast as conditions 
warrant. 

10. Community Co-operation — 
Not only by sympathy and financial 
support, but by active participation 
in the school activities. The school 
is for the whole community, adults 
as well as minors. It makes contri- 
bution to the economic, industrial 
and social life of all the people, as 

well as to their intellectual life. 
When it does it will become the cen- 
ter of community life and its efficien- 
cy will no longer be in question. 
J. W. BRISTER, 
State Superintendent. 


persis- 


Farms — At 
in connection 


North Carolina Agricultural Train. 


A* AGRICULTURAL train operat- 
ed by the Atlantic Coast Line, 
the North Carolina A. & M. College, 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture will stop at the follow- 
ing dates and places: July 22, Smith- 
field, 23, Elm City; 24, Nashville, 
Whitakers; 25, Scotland Neck, Au- 
lander; 26, Gans, Williamston; 27, 
Pactolus, Aurora; 29, Ayden, Kin- 
ston; 30 Goldsboro, Mount Olive; 
31, Warsaw, Clinton; August 1, 
Burgaw, Castle Hayne; 2, Jackson- 
ville, Pollocksville; 5, Chadbourn, 
Fairmount; 6, Parkton, Laurinburg; 
7, Steadman, Manchester; 8, Jones- 
boro. 





“She Shore Do Prohibit.” 

Judge Jeter C. Pritchard says a friend of 
his insisted that prohibition will not pro- 
hibit, but unfortunately for him, he was 
caught selling a little whiskey on the sly, 
and was sent to the roads for six months. 
Having served his term, he met the Judge 
one Gay on the streets and pathetically re- 
marked, “Well Judge, she shore do pro- 
hibit.’’"—Charity and Children. 

The reward of a good deed is to have done 
it.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Little Letters of Interest to Hay Makers. 








THE HAY LOADER. 


Two Types Either of Which Will Do 
the Work. 


HERE hay is to be loaded on 
W wagons from the swath or wind- 
row, the hay loader is a wonderful 
time and labor saver. This is a 
two-wheeled affair which is hitched 
on behind the wagon. They are 
made in two general styles, which 
may be called rake loaders and cylin- 
der loaders. The former may be said 
to consist of an inclined plane, up 


which the hay is dragged by two 
sets of long-handled rakes, having 


spring teeth not only at the heads 
but at intervals all along the han- 
dles. These rakes are so mounted on 
a double-throw crankshaft that while 
one half of them are engaged with 
the hay and making an upward draw- 
ing ‘stroke, the alternate ones are 
raised clear of the hay and moving 
downward to take a fresh hold. 

In the cylinder style, two cylin- 
ders, armed with many spring fing- 
ers and revolving toward each other, 
pick up the hay and deliver it to an 
endless conveyor which. carries it up 
the incline and drops it on the 
wagon, 

The rake loader is much the simp- 
ler in construction, does not get out 
of order easily when made by a good 
concern, and can be bought for about 
half the cost of the other style. It 
will do good work where the ground 
is fairly smooth and the hay neither 
very thick or very thin. It is claimed 
that more leaves or seed are lost 
from legume hays in using this style, 
on account of its more violent action 
on the hay. 

I used a cylinder loader with en- 
tire satisfaction for three years, and 
only left off its use because I adopt- 
ed the cock system of curing. Even 
with this system, it can be used if 
the cocks are torn down until the hay 
is not more than a foot thick on the 
ground, as is customary with al- 
falfa. 

A good cylinder loader will load a 
thicker windrow than a rake loader. 
It will also work on rougher ground, 
and picks up less of the manure and 
trash that the cutter-bar of the mow- 
ing machine has passed over. I have 
loaded Bermuda grass with mine, not 
over one foot long, sorghum and 
Johnson grass five feet long, and 
lespedeza that grew on old cotton 
rows, making very rough ground, 
and did a clean job every time. Given 
a long, wide hayrack on the wagon 
and good-sized windrows to load 
from, with two men on the wagon, 
one to drive and one to spread, it 
took from 12 to 15 minutes to put 
on all the hay four mules wanted to 
pull over level ground, certainly 
over two tons. After the team gets 
trained to stay ‘‘straddle’’ of the 
windrow, one man can load nearly as 
fast as two, or the hay can be allowed 
to pile up at the rear end for a while 
and then stop the team while spread- 
ing. 

For loading cocked hay on wagons, 
very rapid and economical work can 
be done with an implement known 
as a combined sweep rake and stack- 
er. I believe that this implement 
will serve this purpose better than 
that for which its inventor designed 
it, viz., to supersede the regular 
stacker. Only that style which ele- 
vates its load by winding a rope on 
a revolving axle is adapted for wag- 
on loading. It would not work well 
on rough ground. 

Coatopa, Ala. R.S. PARKER. 





Curing Alfalfa. 


LFALFA seems native and to the 
manor born here in western 
North Carolina. I have an excellent 
three-acre lot despite the dry sea- 
son last year and bad winter. My 


neighbor has an acre, and I find it | 
growing well when mixed with grass | 
seed. But it is no holiday diversion 
to cure it properly. My method is 
to let it wilt in swath; then rake it; 
after it dries a bit in windrow, turn 
it over with horse rake; let it dry 
more, then rake it into bunches. 

I make large bunches and cover 
with hay caps six feet square. 

The points to consider are to pre- 
vent the shattering of the leaves due 
to sun-drying, to let the air in, and 
not to allow a bunch to stand long 
on one spot as this will smother out 
the plants. I find alfalfa easier to 
raise than corn, more profitable, bet- 
ter feed and a wonderful soil en- 
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Educational Directory. = 
Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute. 


“Merit the Measure of Success” 





young 
teaching, or 
that appeals to 


men and boys, pr 

the Junior class in 
manliness and de- 
relations with -University. 
location in Piedmont Carolina 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 
The State’s Industrial College 

Four-year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 





richer. I. M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N . C. 





Curing Peavine Hay. 


E HAVE tried several ways of 
curing peavine and other kinds 


of hay, but the way that we now 
practice is to let the hay lie just 
as the machine cuts it until it is 


about cured, or we get ready to haul 
it itt. 

Don’t get scared if it rains on 
your hay. Rain will not hurt hay 
very much, ‘‘only in appearance,”’ if it 
gets wet before it is raked into wind- 
rows or piled up in small piles. 

We used to think that rain would 
ruin hay, but about six years ago one 
pretty morning I mowed a field of 
peas, cane and crabgrass. That 
same day another one of my neigh- 
bors cut hay and after two days of 
sunshine it set in a wet spell of about 
two weeks. My neighbor, having 
plenty of help, raked his hay and 
piled it up in small piles, but I did 
not have the help and did not touch 
mine. The result was this; at the 
end of two weeks my neighbor’s 
hay piles were wet through and rot- 
ten. I examined my hay and de- 
cided it was worth saving, so I raked 
it up and everything ate it very well. 
Since then I do not get so scared 
when I see a cloud coming up in hay- 
time, because if hay is spread out on 
the ground the water will pass 
through it to the ground. But if it is 
bulked up and gets wet, it is almost 
sure to turn black and rot. 

JAMES CAUDLE. 

Peachland, N. C. 





Another Plan. 


HAVE read several articles about 

trouble saving peavine hay and I 
will give my experience on this as I 
have tried it two years and find it 
all right. I know of only one other 
farmer about here that does this. 
I get a man with team, mower and 
rake and five other helpers and we 
cut rake and stack them green all 
at once by having all material on 
hand ready. We set 11-foot poles 
in ground, two feet, leaving nine 
feet above ground where needed, and 
rake to these poles all the time, and 
on these poles tack one four-foot 
cross-arm, 12 or 15 inches above 
ground. Then place five or six-foot 
poles or strips about six to ten inches 
apart, all 


around with one end 
on cross-arm, other end on ground 
and with fork throw hay loosely 
on these about 12 to 18 inches 
deep. Then tack two cross- 
arms on poles across’ each other 
just above hay, then throw hay 
loosely all around on these about 
same thickness. Then two cross- 


arms and hay again, same way, and 
so on until within about six to ten 
inches of top of pole two cross-arms 
and cap off good to shed rain. 

In this way it matters not if it 
rains. We go right ahead with work 
and the hay is air-cured instead of 
sun-bleached, and makes much bet- 
ter hay, as it retains the leaves bet- 
ter and has more of a natural color. 
As the air goes under it and all 


Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing and 
| Dyeing. Two-year courses in Mechanic Arts 


and in Textile Art. One-year and Two-year 
courses in Agriculture. These courses are 
both practical and scientific. Examinations 
for admission are held by the County Super- 








intendent at all county seats on July 11. 
For Catalog, address 
THE REGISTRAR, West Raleigh, N. €. 








through it, it goes to shrinking at 
once and admits more air. 

I have a piece of land I use for 
peas and oats all the time, sow oats 
in October, graze hogs and cattle 
until March; rake off, cut oats in 
May; break ground good and sow 
peas broadcast in June, dragging 
them in. Cut first of October, break 
and sow oats at once. In this way 
I made plenty of feed to use and 


sell all the time with no fertilizer 

at all and the land keeps up in good 

condition. A. A. TODD. 
Tabor, S. C. 





How Much Room for a Ton of Hay? 


a. a wishes to 
know how much hay can be 
stored in a barn 18 feet square with 
18 feet posts. 

Of course, this will depend on the 
kind of hay and the condition and 
manner in which it is put in the 
barn. The best, therefore, that can 
be done is to make an estimate that 
will approximate the truth under us- 
ual conditions. The fine hays, put 
in the barn after the least drying 
practicable, and where there is the 
greatest depth of hay will pack best 
and contain more hay in a given 
space. On the other hand coarse, 
well dried hays, without sufficient 
bulk or depth in the mow to exert 
great weight on the hay towards the 
bottom will contain less hay in a 
given space. 

Different rules are used for esti- 
mating hay in the stack or mow. A 
general rule is to estimate a cubic 
foot of hay to weigh five pounds, or 
400 cubic feet to weigh a ton. By 
this rule, assuming that our corres- 
pondent’s barn or shed be filled so 
that when settled the hay will be up 
to the roof or the full height of the 
posts, it will hold 18 «18 K18+ 400 
=14.58 tons. Others estimate 350 
cubic feet as being the space occu- 
pied by a ton of hay and on this basis 
the barn would hold about 16 and 
two-third tons. It is therefore, prob- 
ably not far from the truth to state 
that this barn well filled will hold 
about 15 tons of hay. 





As It Seems in China. 


N A lengthy review of Mr. Poe’s 
“Where Half the World Is Waking 
Up,” the National Review, Shanghai, 
China, says: 
“Throughout we find Mr. Poe 
observant, sympathetic, thought- 


ful, vivacious and remarkably 
free from travellers’ inaccura- 
cies. We haveread his book 


with the greatest pleasure, and 
we warmly commend it, both to 
residents in China and to those 
living abroad, as a rapid but ac- 
curate sketch of present-day 
conditions.” 





Good farm books are good investments. 











Louisburg College 


NORTH CAROLINA 





For Young Women 
and Girls 


Thorough Work in Books. Sympathetic 
Vraining in Manners and Morals. Posi- 
tive Religious Teaching and Train- 
ing. Pleasant Location and 
Spacious Grounds. Fine 
Health Record. Mod- 
erate Charges. 


One Hundred and Eleventh Year 
Begins September 11, 1912 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, President. 
Send For Catalog 
I. ALLEN, Secretary, 








Louisburg, N. C. 

















UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE — RichMon>: 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Pres. 


Medicine—Dentistry —Pharmacy j 
20th Session Opens September 18, 1912 


New Fireproof Building. 
Unexcelled Equipment. 
odern Laboratory Methods. 
Excellent Clinical Facilities. 
Eighty Experienced Teachers, 
Write now for Catalogue A. P. 
WYTHE D. ANDERSON, Proctor. 













ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


WILSON, N. C. Fifteen in Faculty. 











Girls’ College and Prepar-| poys’ New 
Boarding atory School Dormitory 
School. Music, Art, Expres-] With all 
Limited to sion, Business. Modern 
Thoroughly equip- 
50. Every ped and expenses] Conven- 
very low: $150.00.),. | 
home care.| cond for Catalog. iences, 
Established 1884. A Ledding === 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates. et R SE = 
Wide Patronage. Excellent =; 2 & 
Buildings. MNealthful = 4 


= = 
= 
Location. 8 BS ite! 
ae ~ Be?’ Catalogve,| 
= with Views and full | 
articulars sent Free 


ts] t 
Write to-day Address the President) 
T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett. NC 
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AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE COLORED RACE. 





For males only. Practical a 
cultural and mechanical branches. 
Open all the year. 


For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - President, 
Greensboro, N. C. 





cd 
TERRE HAUTE VETERINARY COLLEGB 








Competent Faculty. Modern Equipment. 
Course covers three sessions of 7 months 
each. A school offering the 


most practical 
course in clinical and laboratory educatl 
organized, equipped and conducted to mi: 
with the modern demands of the professior. 
Over 300 clinical cases treated in hospital 
during last session. Session 1911-12 besins 
Sept. 11, 1912. Write today for catalog and 
4nformation. Terre Haute Veterinary College 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Indiana Veterinary College 


Conferring the Degree of 


Doctor of Veterinary 








Medicine 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Indianapolis, - Indiana. 











YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalorue 
free. Grand Rapids Veterinary Colles’ 
Dep. 16, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Our Progressive Young People. | 
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Preparing to be a Farmer. 

LTHO we live in town, I have 
A worked on the farm for three 
years—since I was 14. Altho my 
father has had a hard time try- 
ing to farm for the past three 
years, I have liked it from the be- 
ginning, and last year I determined 
to be a farmer. Last year I joined 
the Corn Club, but I made a miser- 
able failure on account of the drouth. 

Last August I sowed an acre in 
crimson clover and that is where I am 
to have my acre of corn this year. I 
also sowed alfalfa and clover be- 
tween my corn rows, and now it is a 
very good stand. 

Besides my acre of corn this year, 
Jam going to prepare an acre for al- 
falfa, and possibly onions or tomatoes 
on another acre. 

We have on the place two horses, 
(mares), five cows and one calf and a 
number of chickens. (We have a 
tenant who works for a salary.) One 
of the cows, we have just got. She 
is a pure-bred, registered Holstein 
and weighs 950 or 1,000 pounds. I 
am going to the high school and 
hope there is some chance for me to 
go to the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in a year or two and take an 
agricultural course. 

We have been taking your paper 
for three or four years now, and we 
look upon it as the best, most prac- 
tical, up-to-date paper on farming in 
this section. 

My father is Norman H. Williams, 
and he feels almost like he knows 
the Editors personally. 

NORMAN H. WILLIAMS, Jr. 

Chase City. Va 





Would You Like to Go Oystering? 


AM a young farmer not yet 12 

years old. I am learning all I 
can about farming, and as soon as 
Iam old enough I am going to join 
the Boys’ Corn Club and try for a 
prize. 

Our farm is in Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia, just three miles 
from tide-water. 

This is a fine farming and truck- 
ing section. One farmer near us has 
planted 1,000 barrels of Irish pota- 
toes this spring. 

We are near enough to hear the 
big guns from Fortress Monroe, and 
to see the searchlights from the ves- 
sels in Hampton Roads. 

We are also near the oyster rocks, 
a free-for-all oyster bed owned by 
the State, where anybody can go in 
the oyster —— and get all they 
want. When the tide is out one can 
drive right out into the beds and 


pick them up by the wagon load. The 
men always make a fire and have a 
big roast on the beach and bring a 
lot home in the shell. They will 
Keep several days if they are 
sprinkled with salt water with a lit- 


tle corn meal stirred in it. 

It is real funny to see them open 
their mouths to eat. If any of the 
Progressive Farmer boys would like 
to go oystering, come to see me in 
September and we will go. 

The farmers in our neighborhood 
are mostly progressive farmers and 
use improved implements and ma- 
chinery. 

My father has bought about $700 
worth of farm machinery and imple- 
ments within a year. Our money 
crop is peanuts, and we had to wait 
80 long for the neighborhood picker 
to pick them off, that he bought a 
Benthail picker, so that he could 
house his crop before the blackbirds 
ate them all up. As soon as the 
peanuts are dug and stacked in the 
fields to cure, the blackbirds come 
by the thousands and would destroy 
most of them if they were not kept 
off with a shot gun. 

I make my Christmas money pick- 


ing up the peanuts which shatter off 
the vines when they are plowed up 
and shaken out, and stacked in the 
fields. I also have a cotton patch, 
and make money to buy my clothes 
and to save some every year I 
have about $85 at interest, and by 


to have a fine horse and buggy of my 


own. I hope to finish at high school | 


and go to the A. & M. College at 
laleigh. 
JESSE MORING ROBERTS 
Windsor, Va. 





Some Work for Girls. 


RAISE a cane patch most every | 


year, and I think it is nice work 
for girls. There is not very much 
about it that a girl cannot do herself 
after it is planted. My brother pre- 
pares the ground and plants the cane 
and plows it when it is needed, but 
outside of that I do nearly all the 
work myself. There is not much 
work about it except to hoe and 
thin it until it gets ripe. I strip the 
fodder and cut off the heads, which 
I save for my chicks’ winter use. It 
is ready to be cut down and hauled 
to the mill, then it is when I call 
on some help to get it to the mill. 
We have a mill and boiler and I al- 
ways have my patch as near the mill 
as possible, so that I will not have 
far to haul the cane. 

I like to do the grinding and cook- 
ing. Then there comes the “sweet 
time,’’ for the cooking is such sweet 
work that I don’t mind it at all. I 
can do a little outside work, such 
as needle work or read The Progres- 
sive Farmer, but I have to keep a 
watch on the fire and boiler. Some- 
times I slip out to brother’s field of 
peas and gather a sack full of nice 
yellow peas and run back and hull 
them while the molasses is cooking 
I send them to the store next morn- 


ing, for we have a good market for | 


everything of that kind, as we live 
about a mile and a half from a cot- 
ton mill. And there I have made 
some pin money already. 

I often have company while the 
molasses is cooking and most espe- 
cially when it is through cooking. 
We all like to get a spoon and “‘sop 
the boiler’’ after the molasses have 
been taken out. We have a ready 
market for every gallon we can 
make. 

We often cook molasses for our 
neighbors, and when we do, I some- 
times help cook a few more gallons 
to go in my barrel. 

I suppose it is too late this year, 
but girls, try it next year, and see 
if you don’t like raising cane too? 
I also have a tomato garden this 
year from which I expect to make a 
neat little sum. 

MISS ALMA SIKES. 

Greensboro, N. C. 





Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, Ete. 
Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Septem- 
ber 16-21, 1912; J. W. Russwurm, Sec- 
retary. . 
American Poultry Association, Nashville, 


Tenh., August 12-15; John A. Murkin, Sup- 


erintendent. 


| 
Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Octo- | 


ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, Secretary. 

Farmers’ National Congress, New Orleans, 
November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De- 
posit, Maryland, Secretary. 

International Dairy Show, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Oct. 22-31. H. M. Chaflin, Secretary. 

Arkansas Agricultural School, Monticello, 
Ark., one week farmers’ course, July 31 to 
August 6. J. L. Spence, Superintendent. 

Annual Institute Canebrake Experiment 
Station, Uniontown, Ala., July 17. 

North Carolina Good Roads Association, 
Charlotte, August 1 and 
Pratt, Chapel Hill Secretary 





Clean off terraces by keeping an old worn- 
mower section, and use it to cut ter- 


races, going up upper side and returning on | 
lower side. You can easily do this before 


weeds go to seed, but now it can still be 
| and blade will handle bushes as large 


oken blades are 

ear as much as a hired man, and you can 
clee in 10 terraces while he cleans one with a 
hoe.—H. Eugene Fant. 





the time I am 16 years old I t my | tages, from $47 to $57 less. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dr. Joseph Hyde | 


finger, if speed is sufficient. Several | 
nothing and do not cost | 


Our Educational Directory. 
——MEREDITH COLLEGE—; 


One of the very few colleges for women in the South that confers an A.B. 
degree, representing four years of genuine college work, according to the standard 
of colleges belonging to the Association of Colleges of the Southern States. 

Diplomas are awarded those who complete the course in the Schools of Blocu- 
tion, Art and Music. s 

Library facilities excellent. Systematic training in Physical Education. Courts 
for tennis and basket-ball. 

Board and room furnished in Main Building, heat, light, literary tuition, fees 
for physician and nurse, and all minor fees, $220.5 0; in the East Building and Cot- 














































































MEREDITH ACADEMY 


Students not offering the necessary unite for entrance may prepare in Meredith 
Academy which is rated in the A Class of the accredited schools of the State University. 

Both the College and the Academy are located in the center of Raleigh, near 
the Capitol and leading churches, so that students have many opportunities for 
general culture, in addition to their regular work. For catalog, Quarterly Bulle- 
tins, or fuller information, address, R. T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 














EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of 
North Carolina. Every energy is directed to this one 
purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. Fall 
Term begins September 24, 1912. 


For catalog and other information. address 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President, Greenville, N. C. 


is J 











FOUNDED 1838 CHARTERED 1859 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


ITS STRENGTH LIES IN 


A Large, Well-Trained Faculty; Excellent Buildings and Equipment; 
Full, Well-Arranged Courses; Earnest, High-Minded Students; a Large 
and Loyal Body of Alumni and Friends; Noble Ideals and Traditions ; 
an Inspiring History of Achievement and Service. 
Next Session Begins Sept. 11, 1912. For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet, Address 
R. L. FLOWERS, Secretary, Durham, North Carolina. 











‘WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL | 


WARRENTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Course of study required for granting of certificate given highest credit—16 
units—in the list of accredited schools of The University. Experienced 
Faculty. All boarding pupils under the_immediate supervision of the 
Principal. Separate dormitory for girls. Total expenses for year, $225.06. 


For Catalogue Address, JOHN GRAHAM, wales 
Ne, 














$72 TO $90 PAYS BOARD, TUITION AND ROOM RENT AT 


ae el at school.’’—Hight C. Moore, Editor Biblical Recorder. 
magnificent school.’’—Charity and Children. 
“Ideally located.’"-—Cleveland Star. 


“Boarding system unique.’’—C. W. Payseur, Pastor of Lawn- 





for the entire session of dale and New Bethel Baptist churches 
| nine months. “The best and cheapest school in the State.’* os on Koonce, 
| Session opens August 6th. Member of the Legislature of North Caro 
| 
j 


For Illustrated Catalog, write to W. D. BURNS, Lawndale, Cleveland Counts, N. C. 
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om a rail- 


Apart in the hills, ten miles 
Mars Hill Colle e rising drew 379 young men and ymen last 
ear —_ 58 counties in She th Carolina, 
and from six other States and two Trcian” countric Why? The sc Coes its 
work. Send for abelian. R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 











Veterinarians Wanted in the South 


a 
Many communities in need of practitioners and inspectors. Vi 
Young men are prepared to supply this demand at 
THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE 
Graded course, excellent equipment,lé teaching staff. Write for full infor- 
mation to DR. SESCO STEWART, 1380 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











B i i G f4 A Ra rt agdgco N.C.) has prepared Boys for College and Mane 


hy) L. R. BINGHAM § hood for 119 years. Our Graduates Excel 
@ et inall the Colleges they attend, North ~~ South. Ventilation, Sanitation and Safety 
& ©] Against Fire pronounced the BEST by 150 doctors and by every visiting Parent. 
et wil, Averace Gain of 29 pounds term of entrance accentuates our Climate, Fare ‘and Care 


of Pupils. Military, to help in making Men of Boys. Box ¢14 


The Woman’s College 








las37 1912 


GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN. 








Richmond, Virginia } Courses in Mathe ematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, History, 2 ngl ish Literature, Philosophy, and 
By reason of its location in Richmond, the ig perner pba gm ‘sie, Bookkeeping and Banking, tnd 
| # Woman’s College affords superior advan- Methods of Teaching Pree J 
| tages for the higher education of young Me He : Grounds, Raeinalne Rur : Track and Base- 
ladies. The expenditure of a million dollars New Dormitory being erected for young men which 
could not duplicate such advantages outside will be ready for the Fall Term. 







pares for thoroug oll in struciion, high moral tone and 
1 ce surroundir 


such a city, Able faculties in all depart- ke 
Loc: ite da in the heg ithful Piedmont Section of North 


ments. Usual College degree. Special ad- 












vantages in music. Students have use of Carolina. : : 
Virginia State Library and access to num- | EXPENSES MODERATE 
erous museums. Health record remarkuble. § | . DT ane omnes for young wome to do their own work 
Termsmoderate. Write for catalogue pri Y my Xtren’ * C ub. Het md ucted for the benefit of 
| y oan zg ae Phe he eine ‘e to economize in living expenses. 
) atalog, ac ess 
James Nelson, A. M., LL. D., President. {| LL. HOBBS, President, Guilford College, N. C. 














Oxford College CATAWBA COLLEGE 


and FITTING SCHOOL 





































OXFORD, N. ’ | NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Opens Sept. 4. Chri , but not se an. Co-ed- 
Founded iy thie Ase, 5 plea Re. ee 1 cr eat 1ipment. 
j . ta T hal ~ Ter > ; or 2 aj . 
Literary, Music , Art, Tea hing, Busi- Strong Courses—Classical, Scientif Art, Music, 
ness, Domestie Science Courses 









Expression, Business. 






















| Board and General Tuition a Year, Agriculture—A six-year course. I yratory and 
$167. Apply for Illustrated Catalog. Field Work. Educates FOR the fart 
| F. P. HOBGOOD, President. W. R. WEAVER, A.M., Dean. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER, 





You'll Enjoy Cooking With This New Convenient Time 
And Fuel Savings Vapor Stove 


Just turn on and light, as you would gas—that's the easy way the Detroit Vapor 
The housewife on the farm or wherever gas is unavailable can 
njoy all the conveniences of gas—all 


Stoves operate. 
now use gasoline or kerosene oil as fuel, and 
the simplicity—quickness—safety of gas at a much less cost. The new, patented 
Detroit Vapor Burner makes this possible. The Vapor is 
burned, giving tatense heat on cooking utensils. The principle 
is entirely different from old-fashioned gasoline or oil stoves 
—better, cheaper and positively safe. Every possible objec- 
tion to gasoline and oil is removed. 

Besides the wonderful Detroit Vapor Burner, all other up- 
to-date features in siove construction are embodied in Detroit 
Stoves, the results of 17 years’ experience in stove building. 


PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


You cannot afford to put up with the heat of coal or wood 
range for summer cooking or continue to use an old-fashioned 
dangerous gasoline or oil stove— 

BECAUSE THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE WILL SAVE ENOUGH ON FUEL BILLS 
TO SOON PAY FOR ITSELF. 
Write for our booklet. State whether oil or gasoline catalog wanted. 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan. 




















Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 

Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 


a Flies! Flies! Flies! 


Get rid of them and help make your home and 
premises sanitary by the liberal use of Tanglefoot 
Fly Paper. There is fully one-third more 
compound per sheet on Tanglefoot than on any other fly paper; | | 
hence it lasts longest, catches the most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask for “fly paper” or “sticky fly paper” 
you may get a cheap imitation that will soon dry up or glaze over. 
Ask for Tanglefoot. 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 














TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 and 20 Ib. cans, 
Will protect your trees from all climbing insects. 











The South’s Power in the South 


RE YOU interested in machinery of any kind? If so, 
write the undersigned. We are Southern Manufacturers 
and make our own engines and boilers and guarantee them. 
When you deal with us you get the benefit of over 50 years’ 
experience. Our engines and boilers are now in use in many 
of the ginneries, saw mills, cotton mills, oil mills and other 
enterprises throughout the South requiring power. We al- 
so make a specialty of Tanks, Tanks and Towers, Smoke 
Stacks and all kinds of Boiler Work. We make Cane 
Mills and Syrup Kettles, Pulleys, Castings, etc. Write us for 
ag on our Plantation Pumping Outfits, Saw Mills, Shingte 
ills, Planers and Matchers, and Wood Splitters. Write at 
once, advising your wants. 
We also sell the Bogart gasoline and gas engines. 
for prices and catalog. 


SCHOFIELD’S IRON WORKS 
MACON, GEORGIA. 
Branch Office: Charlotte. N. C., 307 West Trade Street. 


Write 








CANNERS— This 
Canner needs 
neither cook- 
stove or furnace 
to operate it on. 

Most complete 
and convenient 
canner on the 
market. 

Sold at factory 
prices. Used by 


DAISY FLY KILLER gisst! s27"8013 3 

tracts and kills all 

flies. Clean, orna- 

4 meptal, convenient, 

cheap. Laste alk 

season. Can't spill 

or tip over, will not 

injure anything. Guar- 
anteed effective. 

sold by doaiors, or 

6 sent prepaid for $1, 

HAROLD SOMERS 

1250 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn 8. ¥. 





in the Girl's To* 
mato Clubs. Basy 
to operate. Price 





~ You can make money by advertis- 

ing what you have to sell in The 
= i i aun for catalog. Dept. D., Farm Canning Mch. 

Progressive Farmer. You can save Co., Meridian, Miss. 

money by: buying from our adver- 





the Government, 


in the reach of every farm or home. Write | 














THE HOME -CIRCLE 


vl 














THE IRISHMAN. 





IS harp was carved and cunning 
As the Celtic craftsman 
makes, 


Graven all over with twisting shapes 
Like many headless snakes. 


His harp was carved and cunning, 
His sword was prompt and sharp, 
And he was gay when he held the 

sword, 
Sad when he held the harp. 


For the great Gaels of Ireland 
Are the men that God made mad, 

For all their words are merry 
And all their songs are sad. 


He kept the Roman order; 


He made the Christian sign; 
But his eyes grew often blind and 
bright, 


And the sea that rose in the rocks at 
night 
Rose to his head like wine. 


He made the sign of the cross of God 
He knew the Roman prayer; ; 

But he had unreason in his heart 
Because of the gods that were. 


Even they that walked on the high 
cliffs, 
High as the clouds were then, 
Gods of unbearable beauty 
That broke the hearts of men. 


And whether in seat or saddle, 
Whether with frown or smile, 
Whether at feast or fight was he, 
He heard the noise of a nameless seq 

On an undiscovered isle. 
—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 








WHAT HOME SHOULD MEAN TO THE CHILDREN. 





It is Generally the Parents’ Fault When Children Are Not Con- 
tent at Home. 





By Mrs. C.H. Rust, Pelican, La. 


HERE is no reason why the 
farm home should not be the 
most pleasant, the most attrac- 
tive place on earth for the young- 
sters, and yet mothers on every hand 
are lamenting the fact that the chil- 
dren do not want to stay at home, 
that they are discontented with their 
environments and are harrassed by 
the “spirit of gad.’’ 
It is not necessary for the farm 
home to be a handsome dwelling 
place, filled with costly furniture and 


| bric-a-brac to make it a happy home. 
| Let comfort be the first considera- 
| tion in fitting up the house, comfort- 


able chairs, a big, roomy table to 


| sit around and read, with a lamp 


that gives a real light—-not one with 
a rose-colored shade that was bought 


| more for ornament than use—-in the 
| center of that table. 
| stands covered with hand-embroider- 


Frail-looking 


ed center-piece, and holding an orna- 
mental lamp, do not appeal to the 
child's sense of comfort. To buy 
furniture, lace curtains or useless or- 
naments for the home, just to be up 
with our neighbors, is a _ senseless 
thing to do, as these conspicuous 
trifles of external life have no power 
to lift us from the class where we 
belong, and trinkets scattered about 
the farm home are a constant bug- 
bear to children since they are con- 
stantly warned and threatened about 
them. 

Comfortable chairs are no more 
costly, not nearly as much in some 
instances, as those bought for show. 
Let the children feel ‘‘at home” in 
every room on the place. The parlor 
that is kept blind-folded only when 
“company’’ comes, should have no 
place on the farm home. 

Children that are brought up to 
be familiar with the best the home 
contains are never awkward nor 
green when they go to other places. 
They do not have to keep in mind 
two sets of. manners, one for com- 
pany and one for home. 

Teach them to recognize the beau- 
tiful in common things, the things 
that lie at our very feet. The dew 


| on the flowers, a maple tree in its 
; autumn dress and thousands of other 


things that are right before us. 
My children, boys and girls, do 
not hesitate to call me no matter 
how busy I am, to see a lovely sun- 
et, a rainbow or the rising moon. 
They know I’ll go to admire it with 
them, and I think they are always 
looking for the beautiful in nature. 
Another important factor in keep- 
ing the children at home is for the 





tisers. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


mother to stay there with them— 


yes, and the father too, as for that 
This brings to mind a little incident 
that I heard the other day. A lady 
told her 14-year-old son to work the 
garden, and he said to her: ““Mamma, 
how can you expect me to take an 
interest in the work here at home 
when I know papa is down town 
lounging on a counter or gossiping 
with other men on the shady side 
of the depot?’’ 

In that boy’s answer to his moth- 
er, we get the cause of many dis- 
contented youths in a nut shell. 

I do not mean that parents or 
children should make hermits of 
themselves, or draw selfishly away 
from the society of others, because, 
we all know that those who love 
and appreciate home most seem to 
get the most pleasure out of their 
association with others when they 
visit or attend social functions. 

I mean that the foundation of all 
good characters has its source be- 
neath the shelter of home, and as 
we are all desirous to keep our chil- 
dren at home and contented, I want 
to convey some idea of how to make 
it an abode of such strong love and 
so much attraction that its inmates 
will not care to seek pleasure oa 
the outside. 

In some homes the children seem 
almost like strangers; they dare not 
go to the safe to get something to 
eat between meals for fear of drop- 
ping a crumb or a speck of grease on 
the floor. They dare not go into the 
parlor, that dark, “mysterious” 
room, with its lace curtains, its up- 
holstered chairs and lounge and the 
breakable vases and other trinkets 
sitting around. The children and 
the sunlight do not peep in that room 
a dozen times a year. The children 
in these homes rove the streets or 
the fields, as the case may be, seck- 
ing a place to feel free and easy, 2 
place to seek companionship. 

Making home happy does not mean 
that children should be made pamnt- 
pered darlings. Let them help do 
the work, and train them in domes- 
tic duties which will be of practical 
value to them all their lives. They 
appreciate and take interest in any- 
thing they help create. To keep the 
house neat and the grounds trim and 
tidy should be the ambition of all 
home-owners, and children will love 
the work if brought up with the idea 
that they are responsible in part for 
the pleasure these conditions five 
Contented children make contented 
parents. I do not mean a content- 
ment born of dropping weakly down 
and being satisfied with any and all 
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conditions, but contentment generat- 
ed by healthy ambition, by work well 
done and by a strong love of home. 

Mothers, make home a cheerful 
place. It is human nature to seek 
cheer, and the children are very hu- 
man. Furnish books and papers for 
them to read, even if it has to be 
at the sacrifice of white kid 
These 


done : 
ghoes and beribboned hats. 


things only create a very transient 
joy, While truths learned in books 
will give a lasting pleasure. We 
want our children at home, you know 
we do, and a happy home will keep 


them. 





A Mother’s Home-Coming. 


HAVE been away on a visit, and 

as 1 come in sight of home the lit- 
tle children come running up the 
road crying, “Mamma is coming; 
Mamma is coming.” I stop and take 
them in the buggy, and go on to the 
house where all the rest are waiting 
with as hearty, if not such a noisy 
greeting. 

The first evening I must go see the 
little ducks, chickens, turkeys and 
goslings; the three new colts; the 
little calves; see how the lambs and 
little curly Angora kids have grown; 
xo see the big field of crimson clover, 
which looks like a huge flower gar- 
den; see the little collie pups, and 
the mother looks first at me and 
then at the pups with almost human 
pride in her babies. 

The little boy wants me to see 
where he found a nest full of guinea 
eggs—and we had to laugh at the 
baby girl who wanted to show where 
she had found the ‘hoppy-toads 
nest.” 

The next morning it is with almost 
a groan I sit down to my mending 
basket, which is piled high, but I 
start in and it is, ‘‘Mamma, the goose 
hen and the duck hen are fighting, 
and have ‘bout near killed a gos- 
ling.” I stop and separate them and 
start again and hear, ‘‘“Mamma, the 
black game and all her biddies are 
in the garden just scratching up 
your beans and I am afraid to drive 
her out for she will flop me.” I go 
put her out and begin again. This 
time it is, ‘‘Mamma, the bees are 
swarming,’ down goes the sewing 
and we spread a cloth and fix a gum 
where we think the bees will come 
down, and send one of the little 
children to the field for one of the 
big boys to come saw off the limb. 

The bees settled, I go back to the 
neglected sewing. This time it is a 
scream, ‘‘Mamma, R—-— has put a 
woolly worm down my back,’’ and so 
it goes from morning ’till night. But 
I am glad to be back, glad to be 
necessary to the comfort and happi- 
ness of those I ‘love, glad to have 
had the rest and change and I wish 
every busy house-mother could have 
such a rest and change for that is 
what keeps work from becoming 
drudgery. 

MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 





For Even a Woman Gets Tired. 

OMETIMES, it ’pears to me that 

woman’s work does go something 
like a wheel—for it’s git up, git 
breakfast, wash the dishes, git din- 
ner, wash the dishes, git supper, 
wash the dishes, go to bed, git up, 
&it breakfast, wash the dishes, an’ 
SO On. 

Why, I could make a tale without 
end an’ never say nary nuther word. 

You've heerd about that woman 
that went crazy, hain’t you? Her 
cle man ‘lowed that he couldn’t see 
what under the sun had got into her 
head to affect her mind—that she 
hadn’t been away frum home in 
more’n 20 years. How many of you 
men can tell the same about your 
wives? You’d better look out. 

Along with other things, it’s a wo- 
man’s business to keep her hus- 


band’s affections, an’ one of the best 
ways to do it 


is fer somebody to 
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THE CHOIR INVISIBLE. 








O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live 
again 

In minds made better by their pres- 
ence : live 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the 
night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge 
man’s search 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is Heaven; 

To make undying music in the world, 

Breathing as beauteous order that 
controls 

With growing sway the growing life 
of man. 

—George Eliot. 





spend a good part of her time in the 
kitchen. 

Thar’s nothin’ more satisfyin’ than 
to stir around on a hot day an’ git 
dinner an’ then see your ole man set 
an’ gulp down in about ten minutes 
whut it taken you two hours to cook. 
An’ then see him stretch his self out 
on the lounge without takin’ off the 
shoes he’s been plowin’ in or noticin’ 
that he’s wallerin’ on the cleanest 
piller you’ve got, while you wash up 
the dishes an’ pots and tote out the 
slop an’ water the chickens an’ trot 
frum this place to that ‘till your 
feet feel like they’d drop off. 

About that time, he'll wake up a 
feelin’ good an’ tell you that if you’ll 
lay out his clothes an’ git a pan of 
hot water while he’s a gearin’ his 
horse, he’ll shave an’ go to town on 
a little business. 

While he’s a shavin’ you slip out 
to see how many eggs you can find 
to send by him. Just as you are 
countin’ off the last dozen, here he 
comes a lookin’ kinder helpless with 
his collar a stradlin’ his neck. With- 
out a word, you go fer the button 
hook an’ shape things up under his 
chin. Then you hand him the eggs 
an’ foller him to the door a tellin’ 
him whut to fetch home. 

As he rides out of sight, your eyes 
wander acrost the meader down by 
the creek an’ you see the cows layin’ 
under the trees. You are so hot an’ 
tired that you feel like that woman 
in Kaintuck who couldn’t think of 
nothin’ on earth that she’d ruther be 
than one of them cows layin’ down 
thar in the shade.—From a paper 
read by Mrs. C. O.* Browder, at the 
East Tennessee Farmers’ Conven- 
tion. 


The Gasoline Iron. 

VEN as much as the washing ma- 
chine, the gasoline iron is a 
nerve-force saver to the women, and 
especially to the women on the 
farm. I iron for a family of seven. 
Where formerly it took me two morn- 
ings to do our ironing, I can now do 
a weeks ironing in two hours. The 
force I expended in steps to and 
from the hot stove is now saved. My 
iron is the ‘‘Monitor,’’ and one tank 
(half pint) will do two hours work. 
In the evening I turn all starched 
clothes, dampen and roll each gar- 
ment to itself. The next morning as 
soon as the morning’s work is done, 
and the dinner put to cook in the 

fireless cooker, I am ready to iron. 
It is then § o’clock and I take my 
high stool (1 sit to do a good part of 
our ironing), batch of dampened 
clothes, ironing board and gasoline 
iron, either on the coo) porch or 
under the shade of the trees, and 
two hours of real pleasure is spent. 
I ‘‘dearly love’’ to put away then the 
sweet-smelling, freshly ironed clothes 
as I iron them each garment is 
hung upon the back of a chair and 








gets an after-bath of health-giving 
sunshine. After all this is done, I 
have an hour or more to mend the 
rents in garments, or a bit of rest 
and relaxation before the noon hour. 

The real beauty in the use of a gas- 
oline iron comes in the saving of the 
wife’s time and strength; but the 
saving of fuel is also an item. A 
gallon of gasoline will do our ironing 
for 16 weeks. 

MRS. D. B. CASTOR. 
Concord, N. C. 





Another Fireless Cooker. 


WANT to tell the housekeepers 

about the fireless cooker I made 
one afternoon. A four-gallon, iron- 
bound wooden bucket with bail forms 
the outside. The inside is a two-gal- 
lon enamel bucket. I stripped news 
papers and wet them thoroughly and 
packed a good layer in the bottom of 
the large bucket, then put the small- 
er bucket in and packed the paper 
between the walls of the two perfect- 
ly close and compact, with a smooth 
flat stick, as high as the top of the 
inside bucket. Cut a pasteboard disk 
to fit the inside bucket. Cut a circle 
of white goods about four inches 
larger all around than the board; 
gather and draw to fit disk; fill with 
shredded paper and sew together. 
This is the cushion for covering 
cooker inside the wooden lid of the 
outside bucket. 


For heaters I use three sad trons 
without handles and pointed at both 
ends. Besides these I heat a com- 
position foot-warmer and put in the 
bucket and leave long enough to heat 
it up, or change it before putting 
in the other iron and the food. 

For holding the food, tin or glass 
cans, with close-fitting lids can be 
used. Have your food about as done 
as you want it, and everything, irons 
too, just as hot as you can. Put the 
irons in first, with the smooth or 
bottom-side up; then put in your 
food with lids close down; then your 
cushion; then the wooden lid, as 
close as possible, with a weight on 
top and cover with something heavy. 
The foot-warmer may be used on 
top or the cooker may be set upon 
it. It retains heat wonderfully. 

Now, I do not say this will cook 
your food. It will keep it nice and 
warm tho for several hours, and it 
will be very palatable. It is handy 
for those whose noon hour is limited. 

MRS. E. N. CARTER. 

Lucas, Miss. . 

Why Not? 


The cooking club at Zion gave a supper 
Tuesday night for their husbands and gen- 
tlemen friends. A general good time was 
the result.—Waverly Gazette. 








There is no comfortable place in civiliza- 
tion for men and women who can not read 
and write The instances today of extra- 
ordinary successes among illiterate people 
are rarer than genius itself.—Chas. D. Mc- 
Iver. 








OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. | 








9267—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in sizes: 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for the 6-year size. 

9256—Ladies’ Dressing Sack.—Sizes: 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
It requires 3% yards of 36-inch material for 
the 36-inch size. 

9242—Misses’ Four-Piece Skirt.—Cut in 
four sizes: 14, 15, 16 and 18 years It re- 
quires 3% yards of 27-inch material for 
the 15-year size. 

9244—Boys’ Suit, with Knickerbockers.— 
Cut in three sizes: 2, 4 and 6 years. It re- 
quires 2% yards of 44-inch material for the 
4-year size. 

All patterns, 10 cents each. Address, Pat- 
tern Department, The Progressive Iarmer, 





Timely Recipes. 


MIXED PICKLES. 











Scald in salt water until tender, cauliflower 
heads, broken into small ‘‘flowerets,”” small 
onions, peppers, Cucumbers, the very small- 
est “baby corn, young tender beans, and 
nasturtium seed pods, if possible to procure 
while green. Drain until quite dry and 
pack into wide-mouthed jars (pints if possi- 
ble, as pickle once opened does not keep 
well). Boil in each pint of good cider vine- 
gar 1 tablespoonful of sugar, % teaspoonful 
of salt, and 2 tablespoons of dry powdered 
mustard; pour over the pickle and seal care- 
fully. Other spices may be added if de- 
sired.—N. M. J. 


CHOPPED PICKLE, 


One-half gallon shredded cabbage, 1% gal- 
lon chopped green tomatoes, 1 quart tender 
beans sliced, 5 green peppers chopped fine, 
2 bunches of celery; season with 2 teaspoons 
#xround cinnamon, 2 tablespoons spice and 
cloves each, 2 teaspoons white mustard seed, 
1 tablespoonful salt, few slices horseradish, 
1 pint vinegar, 1 pint sugar. Zoil all 15 
minutes.—N. M. J. 


GREEN CORN CUSTARD WITH BROILED 
TOMATOES. 


Cut enough corn from young ears to make 
a cupful; add to 4 eggs beaten slightly, with 
a level % teaspoon of salt, a dash of pap- 
rika, a few drops of lemon juice and 1% 
cups sweet, fresh milk. Bake in buttered 
molds, placed in hot water. When firm, 
turn from the molds and surround with 
siices of broiled tomatoes. This is a de- 
lightful entree and can be made more elab- 
orate by serving with a cream = sauce.— 
NOME: Je 


CORN OYSTERS. 

One-half pint grated (never cut) corn, 3 
large crackers, 1 egg. Add pepper and salt 
to taste; 1 flat teaspoon baking powder. 
Beat egg light and add crackers finely pow- 
dered. Fry in bacon drippings, the size of 
an oyster. Drain on brown paper and serve 
immediately, else they will ‘‘fall’’ and be 
flat. These little ‘oysters’? are a nice ad- 
dition to broiled or smothered chicken, or 
for a side dish at supper.—N. M. J. 

SPICED GINGERBREAD. 

One cup molasses, 1 cup brown sugar, ¥% 
cup shortening (lard or lard and _ butter 
mixed), 3142 cups flour, 1 cup buttermilk, 3 
eggs, 1 teaspoonful of salt, % teaspoon of 
soda, 1 rounded teaspoon each of ginger and 
cinnamon, leven teaspoon of ground nutmeg, 
1 even teaspoon of cloves and spice mixed. 
Put the sugar, molasses, and_ shortening 
on the stove and as soon as they boil, take 
off and stir in spices. Mix salt in flour and 
pour the hot molasses over it; stir well and 
mix in the milk. Beat eggs without sepa- 
rating and pour in, stirring quickly. Lastly, 
add soda disselved in a little cold water. 


Bake in a moderate oven I generally bake 
mine in an iron frying pan, as it is thicker 
and not so apt to burn on the _ bottom. 


Raisins or currants may be added by rub- 
bing in some of the flour already measured. 
—Mrs. Joe D. Hartness, Starkville, Miss. 


If you want to buy anything, first look 
in The Progressive Farmer's advertising col- 
ums If you don't find it advertised there, 
write direct to the Editors, who will gladly 
aid you. 
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HE trouble with the South is fool tenants’”— 

such is the assertion a correspondent makes 
on another page. Then he goes on to cite in- 
stances of how tenants have simply refused to 
help themselves or to be helped. Such instances, 
no doubt, occur, but we cannot think that they 
are typical. We do not believe the average 
Southern tenant farmer is like those Dr. Wilkin- 
son has had to deal with. Then, there is always 
something to be said on both sides. Certainly all 
landlords do not provide as well for their tenants 
as our correspondent has done. Let us hear from 
both tenants and land-owners as to this matter. 


ITH this issue the series of articles written 

for us by Mr. Greaves comes to an end. It 
has, to our mind, been an unusually interesting 
and valuable series, and we trust our readers 
have given serious thought to the suggestions 
made as to how the country church can be made 
a greater power for good in its community. The 
articles have brought out considerable discussion 
—one good brother having been so wrought up 
as to discontinue his subscription—and we feel 
sure will be of benefit. We expect to continue 
the discussion of country church problems in sub- 
sequent issues, and shall be glad to hear trom 
any reader who has practical suggestions of any 
kind to offer. 








R. W. B. Crawford’s little story about the two 
peach growers is right in line with what we 
have said a number of times before about the 
need of more care in the marketing of farm pro- 
ducts. It is a line, however, on which much can 
yet be said. Indeed, all that we have urged as 
to the value of good packing, neat packages, care- 
ful selection of products, direct marketing, etc., 
etc., will have to be repeated many times, we 
fear, before the average farmer gives much heed 
to it. Yet to get the most out of farm work, the 
farmer must learn how to market farm products 
as well as how to grow them. Farmers in other 
lands have been wiser along this line than have 
those of America. Read what Mr. Poe says this 
week about the value of a uniform product to the 
Irish co-operative societies. 





EAD the little note ‘‘What the Cattle Ticks 

Cost,’”’ on page 13, this week. The work of 
eradication is going steadily on—much more 
slowly than it should, to be sure, but rapidly 
enough to justify optimism on the part of all 
interested in seeing the South become a great 
livestock country. Tennessee will probably be 
free from ticks in two or three years; North and 
South Carolina are making splendid progress; the 
movement to keep the overflowed lands along the 
Mississippi free will doubtless succeed, in part at 
least; Dallas County, Alabama, is expected to go 
above the quarantine line soon, giving one white 
spot on the map of the State; and in every other 
Southern State, except Florida, progress is being 
made. We are proud of the compliment recently 
paid us by Dr. C. A. Cary, of having done more 
for tick eradication than any other farm paper in 
the South. 





The Schoolhouse and Its Surroundings. 
HERE are too many schoolhouses in the 
South anyway—too many little’ one-room, 
unfurnished, unsanitary buildings which 

could be done away with by judicious consolida- 

tion. There can be no question that it is easier 
for a teacher to do good work with only one or 
two grades than with seven or eight, and better 
teachers, better equipment and better social ad- 
vantages can be had in the larger school. 
More than this, the little one-room school- 


house is too often badly ventilated, poorry 
lighted, poorly heated, not overly clean inside 
and with the crudest sort of sanitary arrange- 
ments outside. 

The boys and girls may ‘“‘take turns’’ helping 
the teacher sweep the house; but teachers have 
plenty to do beside sweeping or keeping a school- 
room and the school grounds clean and whole- 
some. Of course, any good teacher is willing to 
help do this, but there are some things the teacher 
cannot do. 

As for caring for the grounds and out-build- 
ings—when the schoolhouse has grounds and out- 
buildings—this is clearly out of the teacher’s 
province. She can make her influence felt, but 
unless there is someone paid to do part of the 
work there is much that must be left undone. 

It takes money to pay for such service, how- 
ever, and the money is usually lacking. With 
larger buildings, more pupils, more teachers, bet- 
ter equipment, it is possible to employ some one 
for janitor service and similar work. Such 
schools can only be had in most country districts 
by the consolidation of several small schools. 

“Fewer schoolhouses and better ones’? would, 
we believe, be an excellent motto for many 
rural communities in the South, and we are glad 
indeed to see so much progress along this line. 

The fact that the schoolhouse is not what it 
should be is, however, no reason for the teach- 
er or the patrons neglecting it. If the children 
have to go there, it is worth looking after and 
taking an interest in. The money spent in paint- 
ing it, in underpinning it perhaps, in putting 
shades at the windows, in providing means for 
plenty of fresh air in all sorts of weather, in put- 
ting a fence around it, in keeping the out-houses 
and grounds sanitary is not wasted. 

Indeed, there are few things of more impor- 
tance than to see that conditions in and about 
the schoolhouse are not such as to injure the 
child’s health. The teacher, school director or 
parent who allows the children to sit in a room 
so poorly ventilated that the same air is breathed 
over and over, or who does not think it worth 
while to look into the healthfulness of the water 
the children drink, fails greatly to do his or her 
duty in a most important matter. 





Get in the Fight for Stock-Law. 


HE stock-law must come. The whole idea that 
livestock should be allowed to run at large 
and that the land-owner must fence against 

other people’s stock is wrong. In a farming 
country it is also impractical—impractical be- 
eause with such a system the livestock industry 
will not be developed, and without good livestock 
the best farming is impossible. 

We have recently received a letter from an Ohio 
reader who has bought a large tract of land in 
Harnett County, N. C. He finds that the free 
range idea is one of the greatest drawbacks to 
farming in that section, and cannot understand 
why the stock-law was voted down at an election 
held last spring. We think we understand. The 
feeling that to compel the poor man to keep up 
his stock when they might get a living outside is 
wrong, is not a discreditable feeling; but the idea 
that any section can breed up its livestock while 
free range conditions obtain is all wrong. All 
experience is against it, and both rich and poor 
will be better off at the end of three or four years 
if the free range is done away with and all owners 
of farm animals compelled to prepare pastures 
and grow feeds for them and treat them as farm 
animals should be treated. We say this with con- 
fidence. We have never known a county to go 
back to the free range after five years’ trial of the 
stock-law. The men who talk about free range 
being favorable to the development of stock-rais- 
ing talk nonsense. To propose, in a section where 
livestock farming is developed to anything like a 
high standard, that cattle and hogs should be al- 
lowed to hunt their living on the highways and 
in the woods would be to incite ridicule. Even 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the great ranges of the West are being broken up 
just as rapidly as settlers go in and begin farming, 

That the agitation for the stock-law is not con- 
fined to any one State is made evident by a recent 
editorial in the Jacksonville, (Florida) 
Dispatch, which says: 


Times- 


“In the absence of a stock-law we may ex- 
pect to see forest fires occasionally sw. ep 
over sections of the State, wiping out the im- 
provement of years and setting Florida back 
in agricultural progress. Intensive culture 
is the latest development of agricultural 
science in America; intensive culture and 
free range for cattle do not consist with each 

other.”’ 

The Times-Dispatch goes on to quote our recent 
statement that all territory should naturally be 
stock-law territory 





a proposition which seenis to 
us fundamentally just and which we commend to 
those of our readers who wish State action on thig 
subject. Instead of asking your Legislature to 
give you a State-wide stock-law, ask it to declare 
all territory under the stock-law until voted out. 
This will give the communities that wish free 
range a chance to get it; but, in our opinion, will 
make it as hard to vote free range in many places 
as it now is to vote the stock-law. A community 
may lack the energy to go forward, but at the 
same time not be quite so opposed to progress ag 
deliberately to vote itself back into the unpro- 
gressive and stagnant class. 





This Year’s Cotton Prospects. 


HE United States Department of Agriculture, 
in a bulletin issued July 3, estimated that 
the acreage planted to cotton this year is 

93 per cent of last year’s acreage. The condition 
of the crop on June 25 was estimated at 80.4 
against 78.9 May 25, 88.2 June 25, 1911, and 80.7 
ten-year average on this date. 

The following is the estimated area by States: 















/ _p inne el sq | Per Cent 

STATES ee ee Compared 

sii with 1911 
Vii) 44,000 43,000 98 
North Carolina______- 1,657,000 1,558,000 94 
South Carolina_____- 2,800,000 2,604,000 93 
Georgia _.._....... 5,579,000 5,021,000 90 
Florida. ........ 318,000 283,000 89 
Alabama -.--- 4,043,000 3,720,000 92 
Mississippi-_--__-____- 3,426,000 3,049,000 89 
Louisiana __._..._...- 1,118,000 1,062,000 95 
TOZaS ... <2... 11,150,000 10,927,000 98 
UR ORAOR- So 52 cokksaas 2,470,000 2,198,000 89 
i 850,000 799,000 94 
is 132,000 110,000 83 
GkIghOmea.-....-<...- 3,081,000 2,711,000 88 
California...........- 13,000 12,000 90 

UNITED STATES 36,681,000 34,097,000 93.0 

















In 1910, 32,129,000 acres were harvested; in 
1909, 30,938,000, and in 1908, 32,444,000. 

In other words, this year’s cotton acreage is 
about 7 per cent smaller than that of 1911, but 
still larger than that of any previous year. The 
condition, too, has improved wonderfully within 
the last few weeks, and while much may happen 
yet, the indications now are that there will be a 
crop of at least average size. 

The lesson to be drawn is obvious. It will not 
do for Southern farmers to rely upon the cam- 
paign for reduced acreage or upon the floods to 
bring them a fair price for their cotton next fall. 
If they do not want low cotton again, the thing 
for them to do is to begin right now to prepare 
themselves to hold their cotton. There will 
unquestionably be a demand at a fair-price for 
all of the cotton produced this year; but if the 
crop is rushed to market in the usual manner as 
soon as it is picked, the farmer will not get the 
fair price. It will be this year’s story over again 
—low prices for the farmer; fair prices after the 
bulk of the crop is out of his hands. 

Right now is the time to begin the fight for fair 
prices. 





A Thought for the Week. 


HE man who is good for anything ought not 
to calculate the chance of living or dying; 


he ought only to consider whether in doing 
anything, he is doing right or wrong—acting the 





part of a good man or of a bad.—Socrates to his 
judges. 
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[ “Whar The News?”’ 


Current Topics of Interest. - 

Ni feature of special interest in the Baltimore 
platform was the instruction given the Na- 
tional Committee to have Presidential pri- 

maries held in all the States four years hence. This 
is a great step forward; but it seems to us that if 
such primaries are held all over the country, their 
decision should be made final. It has been demon- 
both Chicago and Baltimore that pri- 
maries and conventions, like oil and water, do 
not mix well. There is no reason why with a sys- 
tem of preferential voting, the primaries, held 
everywhere on the same day, should not deter- 
mine the nominee. To leave the choice to a con- 
vention made up of delegates with hard-and-fast 
instructions, would pave the way for another pro- 
tracted deadlock as witnessed at Baltimore, or 
for such high-handed actions as the unseating of 
the two California delegates at Chicago. A pri- 
mary enabling the voter to express both his first 
and second choice would be the fairest possible 
test of public sentiment; and the adoption of this 
preferential voting in a Presidential primary 
would almost certainly lead to its general use and 
the doing away with the clumsy and expensive 
double primary plan now followed in a number 
of States. 





strated at 


* * 

A call has been issued for a mass meeting at 
Chicago, August 5, to organize Mr. Roose- 
velt’'s new party. The call is signed by repre- 
sentatives from forty States, including many men 
of National reputation for high character and 
public service, and some who have been fair rep- 
resentatives of the worst tendencies in American 
politics. The call is signed by three Democrats, 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, of Colorado; Julian Harris, 
of Georgia, and John M. Parker, of Louisiana. 

* & © 

The death of General Robert F. Hoke, of North 
Carolina, the ranking officer among Confederate 
survivors should have been noted last week. Gen- 
eral Hoke, whom General Lee is said to have 
chosen as his successor in case he should be kill- 
ed, was a man of splendid character, notable 
alike for his lofty courage and his almost exces- 
sive modesty, and his passing leaves the South 
poorer. 

* * 

The Lorimer case is in full swing again, a num- 
ber of speeches having been made on both sides. 
Southern Senators speaking for Lorimer are John- 
ston, of Alabama, and Fletcher, of Florida. Lea, 
of Tennessee, has been a leader in the fight against 
him. Senator Lorimer has made a bitter speech 
attacking his accusers, including President Taft 
and Mr. Roosevelt. 

* oo OF 

The Olympic games held this year at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, constitute the great international 
event in the world of sport, and have been notable 
for cleanness and good feeling. Americans should 
feel proud of the many victories won by athletes 
from this country. 

The National Educational Association has been 
in session at Chicago. Much attention was at- 
tracted by the declaration of State Superintend- 
ant Harris, of Louisiana, in favor of National 
Oversight of rural schools. 

The British Government has formally protested 
against the free passage of American ships 
through the Panama Canal, claiming that such 
action would be a violation of the treaty of 1901. 

* * * 
; Just about the time the papers get the Mexican 
insurrection killed off, it bobs up again. It seems 
to be of only local importance, but President 
Madero evidently lacks strength to put it down. 
* * * 

Senator LaFollette is out with another criticism 
of Mr. Roosevelt, unfavorably contrasting his ac- 
— at Chicago with those of Mr. Bryan at Balti- 
more, : 

* * * 


_ The Prohibitionists have nominated Eugene W. 
Chafin, or Arizona, for President, and Aaron S. 
Watkins, of Ohio, for Vice President. 

* * * 
_ Judge Robert W. Archbald of the Commerce 
Court will be formally impeached by the House 
of Representatives. 


The 


a bubonic plague has broken out in both 
uba 


and Porto Rico. American ports will be 


quarantined. 








Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland 


IL.—TWENTY YEARS OF AGITATION AND WHAT IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 
By CLARENCE POE 








F ONE fact we are rather proud,’’ said Mr. 
Robert A. Anderson, Secretary of the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society, as I was 

leaving him the other day, ‘‘and that is, it has 
been our good fortune in Ireland to set an example 
in agricultural co-operation for all English-speak- 
ing peoples.” 

This is exactly what Ireland has done; and our 
American farmer whose richer opportunities, bet- 
ter facilities, and more democratic atmosphere 
should have won for us a position of leadership 
must go to Ireland to learn the lessons needed 
for all America and especially for our own South- 
ern country. In Ireland, which has a population 
about twice that of one of our average Southern 


States, there are now 312 creameries with an 
annual turn-over of $10,000,000; 166 agricul- 
tural societies; 237 co-operative banks, and 87 


miscellaneous co-operative societies 
keeping, bacon-curing, etc. 





poultry, bee- 


An Example for the South. 


Suppose we had in each county in the South 
two co-operative creameries, one or two farmers’ 
co-operative banks, and one or two co-operative 
societies for the sale of poultry and truck: such 
a development would correspond to what has been 
accomplished in Ireland. 


Of course, all this has not been brought about 
in a day. The movement started away back in 
1889 when Mr. Horace Plunkett began to tell the 
Irish farmers that what they needed was less poli- 
tics and more business—or at any rate, a good 
deal more business along with their politics. For 
a long time his voice was as that of one crying in 
the wilderness. He held fifty meetings and pleaded 
with fifty different groups of farmers, asking each 
group to join in some co-operative business organ- 
ization, before a_ single enthusiastic response 
varied the long monotony of deaf-eared failure. 
But Mr. Plunkett was an Irishman terribly in 
earnest; and anybody who is terribly in earnest 
is likely to go a long way—especially if he is an 
Irishman. 

‘“‘Beware when the Lord Almighty lets loose a 
thinker on the planet,’ says Emerson, in words 
as nearly as I can recall them; and Mr. Plunkett 
was a thinker. He was also a patriot with a 
yearning for the uplift of his oppressed and pov- 
erty-stricken homeland. He had all the patriot- 
ism to which Erin’s poets and orators have given 
such vivid and eloquent expression; but his 
patriotism was to take a form of constructive work 
rather than spectacular words. 


How the Credit System Bled Irish Agriculture. 


The Irish farmer, at that time, was the joint 
prey of landlords and ‘‘gombeen-men,”’ the latter 
phrase being use to describe a class of credit mer- 
chants whose exorbitant time-prices kept the poor 
peasants in virtual slavery. What profit the land- 
lord did not get in the shape of rent, the ‘“gom- 
been-man”’ got when the money for the farmers’ 
products came in. Or, to be exact, I should say 
that the credit merchant took the farmers’ goods 
at prices named by himself, and credited them on 
the farmer’s account, and about all the poor soil- 
tiller knew was that he was getting deeper and 
deeper into debt all the time. It was our blood- 
sucking ‘‘credit system’’ of the South of a genera- 
tion ago in an even more abominable form; and 
the “‘gombeen-men,”’ furnishing not only supplies, 
but liquor as well, often took further advantage 
of the peasant after getting him full of drink. 


Saving the Middleman’s Profits. 


In a word, middlemen were absorbing all the 
profits of the Irish farmer. Nothing was done 
directly. There was a circuitous route from the 
farmer’s produce to the city consumer, with tolls 
taken all along the way; and there was a cir- 
cuitous route between the fertilizer-maker or im- 
plement-manufacturer and his farmer purchaser, 
with tolls taken all along the way. Alluding 
humorously to the fact that Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
ancestors were robber-barons, Miss Susan L. 
Mitchell says: 


“He was a man of direct methods inherited 
no doubt from these freebooting ancestors. 
He could see the farmer-producer and he 
could see the consumer; and he proposed in 
his simple way to hew a straight road out of 
the mountainous middleman that stood be- 
tween them, so that the produce of the 
farmer should go straight from him to the 
consumer and the money of the consumer 
should drop straight into the farmer’s pocket 


without any intermediary toll being taken on 
the way.’’* 


Combination Necessary to Profitable Business, 


Another thing that Sir Horace saw (I say Sir 
Horace because the King of England has since 
knighted Mr. Plunkett in recognition of his great 
services) was that if the farmers were to succeed, 
they must organize and co-operate. Only a con- 
siderable number of farmers working together 
could sell their products to advantage—a small 
farmer cannot profitably ship a dozen or two eggs 
or a pound or two of butter or a basket or two 
of vegetables, whereas, it is very different if a 
hundred farmers together wish to ship their eggs, 
poultry, or truck—and they must work together 
along very business-like and scientific lines. He 
saw that the farmers were suffering not only be- 
cause the middlemen’s tolls were excessive, but 
also because their failure to unite prevented them 
from giving consumers uniform, high-quality pro- 
ducts. He declared they must furnish ‘‘one good 
kind of butter—not many samples of bad and 
good kinds; a uniformly fresh egg—not a dozen 
stale ones of different shapes and sizes, with oc- 
casional fresh ones rubbing shells with their dingy 
neighbors;’’ and that they must furnish regular 
supplies at regular intervals—not three long 
weeks of famine and then a week of surfeit. 











A Threefold Program, 


“Better Farming, Better Business, Better Liv- 
ing’’—this was the threefold program which Sir 
Horace proposed for Ireland: more productive 
farming methods, better methods of buying and 
selling, and a richer rural life. And he kept ever- 
lastingly at it, in season and out of season. After 
fifty meetings he got one society started in 1889, 
and 1890 ended without another one being added 
to this lonesome first one. But in 1891 the num- 
ber jumped to seventeen; next year there were 
twenty-five; next year, thirty; next year, thirty- 
three; and then the day of small things was over. 
In 1895 the number of societies doubled; in 1896 
the one hundred mark was passed; in 1898, the 
two hundred mark; in 1899, the four hundred 
mark—and now there are more than eight hun- 
dred. The Irish Agricultural Organization Society 
—-popularly known as the “I. A. O. S.’’—is the 
head of the movement, with Sir Horace as the 
head of the I. A. O. S., and Mr. Robert A. Ander- 
son the Secretary. I was to have seen Sir Horace 
in Dublin, I may say by the way, but his absence 
in London makes it necessary for me to postpone 
my interview until I meet him there. 


Kilkenny—a Typical Irish County. 


Secretary Anderson and Mr. Norman, however, 
gave me very full information about the various 
organizations; and with letters of introduction 
from them I went down into Kilkenny County a 
few days ago to inspect the workings of some of 
these agricultural organizations at first hand. 
Kilkenny is a dairying county and in it are six- 
teen co-operative creameries; four farmer’s co- 
operative banks; eight agricultural societies for 
the purchase of fertilizers, seeds, etc.; a co-oper- 
ative poultry society and a farmers’ county fair. 

In the depot at Ballyragget, the first village I 
visited, the most conspicuous objects were cases 
with the labels, ‘Guaranteed Pure Irish Creamery 
Butter,’ and other cases for shipment bearing the 
legend, ‘‘Guaranteed New-Laid Irish Eggs,’’ with 
the added name and trade-mark of the “Irish 
Federated Poultry Societies, Limited.’’ I made 
several trips out into the country around Bally- 
ragget to see for myself the workings of the 
various co-operative societies, and I probably can- 
not give a better idea of the general movement 


in Ireland than by describing in detail the work 
of these individual Kilkenny organizations as I 


saw them. 
A Co-Operative Creamery. 


Perhaps the best work here, as in other parts 
of Ireland, is done by co-operative creameries. 
Muckalee Creamery, near Ballyragget, was one of 
the first organized after Sir Horace Plunkett 
began his work, and it has been such a success 
that I found the Castlecomer farmers planning to 
establish a creamery of their own if a sufficient 
number of cows can be secured for it. Milk 
tested for butter-fat, and farmers are paid by the 
pound—not by the gallon—and in proportion to 
the amount of butter-fat in their milk. As a 
rule, the creamery butter pays the farmer six and 
eight cents a pound more than ordinary 
(Continued on page 19.) 
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Cow-Ease. 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Prt Cattle and Horses 
and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 
A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied with a sprayer. eeps cows in good 
condition, and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk. 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
1.25, and we wiil deliver 
prepaid to your address a 
half-gallon can of COW- 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
\ BOSTON, MASS. - 




















FOR SALE 


Berkshires, Jerseys, 


A 10 months old son of the 1910 first prize 
senior yearling boar, American ‘Berkshire 
Congress Show, Des Moines, Champion Inter- 
national Livestock Show, Chicago 1910, out 
of one of the best bred sows in the South. 
A strictly fancy type show and breeding 
boar ready for service in a good herd or if 
fitted for the fall shows, will make some- 
body know he was there. He is some hog. 
Trice $75.00. 

Pigs now ready to ship by a great son of 
ihe $4,000 show and breeding Boar Star 
Value, one of the greatest of the breed out 
of a Royal Empress sow by the half-ton 
boar, Revelation. 

.Dams of these pigs equally as well bred 
and splendid Individuals, with big bone, long 
deep broad bodies, fine backs and hams, ex- 
tra good feet, fancy, short, well dished 
heads, smoth and mellow throughout. 
“Nothing sent out but strictly high grade 
type Berkshires, such as You would keep for 
Your own breeders. Prices, $15.00 to $25.00 
according to class. Your money’s worth in 
either case. 

A fine Jersey bull calf of splendid breed- 
ing, will improve any small herd, only $25.00 
Address 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
ihe International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
; NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
ihree to four months old, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 
best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No.5, TARBORO, N. C. 


Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Charmer’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows include daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boars. 

At South Carolina State Fair, 1911, our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


3. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, 








St. Matthews, S. C 
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BOOSTING THE BERKSHIRE. 


Good Work of the Association and 
Praise of the Breed. 
HAND you herewith a clipping 


from the last number of The Berk- 
shire Quarterly. The marked por- 
tion has been widely published and it 
is hoped that the suggestion which 
I made to the American Berkshire 
Association, which led to the giving 
of a pair of high-class Berkshires to 
' the winners of the second prize in 
the Boys’ Corn Club contests in each 
State in which such clubs have been 
organized, will be helpful in pre- 
senting to a large number of people, 
the merits of the Berkshire. It is 
the plan of those in charge of the 
Corn Club work to have the success- 
ful competitors all] attend the Nat- 
ional Corn Show at Columbia during 
the winter, and it is planned to have 
all the prize pigs on exhibition at 
that time. 

I read with interest some letters 
which you published in your issue of 
May 18 under the title, ‘‘My Favorit2 
Breed of Hogs.”’ An advocate of 
the Duroc-Jersey made the claim 
that in the corn-producing States 75 
per cent of all the hogs reaching the 
markets are of Duroc breeding. The 
| claim that the Duroc will make rapid 
gains on the least feed is not borne 
out by the published results of nu- 
merous feeding tests at our leading 
experiment stations. The Duroc-Jer- 
sey is a splendid hog, and one which 
will yield profitable returns with av- 
erage care. One of the prime quali- 
ties of the Duroc is their prolificacy. 
The Duroc, like the Poland-China 
and Chester White, is essentially a 
“lard hog’’ and the claim cannot be 
made that they will produce a supe- 
rior quality of edible pork. It may 
be interesting to your readers to 
know that the Berkshire is, by many 
authorities, thought to be the fore- 
bear of the present day Duroc-Jersey. 

The statement made in the letter 
referred to as to the percentage of 
Duroc-Jersey seen at the markets, is 
so obviously incorrect as to need no 
denial. 

Your Poland China advocate stated 
a pertinent truth in saying he “‘stands 
at the head of the list for Ameri- 
can farmers.’’ The Poland China 
has long been the most popular hog 
in the corn-growing district, and in 
point of numbers will just about 
equal those of all other breeds com- 
bined. The Berkshire entered lurge- 
ly into the breeding of the early 
Poland China hog. The present day 
| decline in the popularity of the Po- 
land China is no doubt in a measure 
due to the fact that they are lacking 
in prolificacy. 

Your Tamworth 
that the Tamworth 
oldest, if not the oldest breed of 
swine in existence. The statement 
that they were introduced into Eng- 
land in 1812 was made by the Secre- 
tary of the American Tamworth As- 
sociation in an address at Detroit, 
Mich., in 1899. Beyond his state- 
ment, no evidence has been found 
elsewhere to support it. The ‘‘Tain”’ 
is a very prolific, and slow-maturing 
hog, deficient in ham, and possessing 
many characteristics of the wild boar 
of Europe. As a bacon hog he ranks 
high, and yet, even as a bacon pro- 





admirer states 
is one of the 








will compare “ee 
with the best. Special prices next thirty 
days. Write 
W. L. VAUGHAN, - Sycamore, Va. 
— 








BERKSHIRE BOARS 
Boar pigs four months old, weighing 100 pounds each. 
Also some fine boars ready for service. Best blood lines. 
Registry and pedigree furnished. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write for prices and description. 
J. W. NASH, Wightman, Va. 





PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS 

Tell me 
you what I have, and price. Florida buyers, 
take notice Big saving in express charges 
H. W. HALLOCK, - - Live Oak, Fila. 


what you want, and I will tell | 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 





ducer, the Large Yorkshire easily 
outranks him. Even in Canada, 
where bacon curing is a leading in- 
dustry, there are ten Yorkshires to 
one Tamworth. It was not until 
along in the seventies that a high-set, 
thin-backed, long-faced, long-sided 
red hog was recognized in the cen- 
tral counties of England as being 
| able to forage well for himself and 
to furnish prime. sides of bacon. 
| During the eighties he was much im- 





proved and several herds were im- 
ported to the United States prior to 
1890: It is improbable that he will 
ever become popular in the Corn 
Belt, nor is it likely that his qualities 
can be advantageously used outside 
of certain dairy districts, or where 
abundant pastures are available, and 
where early finishing qualities are 
not appreciated. 

I note with interest in my travels 
throughout the Southeast that there 
are many Berkshires in evidence. 
The history of the Berkshire dates 
from 1789, but since that time his 
form has been greatly improved, and 
while he is in no wise a “lard hog” 
he possesses a trait of readily adapt- 


ing himself to environment. The 
Berkshire is essentially a ‘pork 
hog,’ and if intelligently fed will 


produce the highest percentage of 
edible pork. As a bacon hog he 
ranks high, and packers readily pay 
a substantial premium for well-fin- 
ished Berkshire grades and crosses. 
As to fecundity, they rank high, and 
sows usually raise a large per cent 
of the pigs farrowed. As a breed for 
improving the common hogs of the 
country, as well as having been 
prime factors in developing the pres- 
ent-day breeds of swine, the Berk- 
shire stands without a peer. 
H. T. MORGAN. 
Beloit, Wis. 





Editorial Comment.—The clipping 
to which Mr. Morgan refers says that 
the American Berkshire Association 
is offering a fine pair of Berkshire 
pigs as second prize in each State in 


the Boys’ Corn Club contests. This 
plan was suggested by Mr. Morgan 


and it speaks much for the enthusi- 
asm of Berkshire breeders, that they 
entered into it so heartily. Their 
action should be a suggestion to 
those interested in other breeds. 


Ring Bone or Side Bone. 


Y HORSE is lame in right fore- 
foot. There is a slight fullness 
at the top of the hoof on the inside. 
The enlargement is hard and in trav- 
eling the hoof mashes up against it 
and causes the horse to limp. 
A. BC. 


Editorial Answer: From the de- 
scription it would seem that this is 
a case of side bone instead of ring 
bone, as our correspondent says he 
has been told. Just above and in- 
side of the quarters of the hoof there 
is a cartilage, or ‘“grizzle,’’ which 
when natural is flexible or springy. 
In side bones, it becomes changed to 
bone and its pressure on the soft 
parts causes lameness. 

Ring bone may affect the joint 
just inside the upper part of the hoof 
or the joint between the hoof and 
the fetlock. 

Either of these diseases is serious 
and it is doubtful if such a horse 
will ever do road work again with- 
out limping. 

The best plan is probably to put 
the animal at slow work on the 
farm. Treatment is not likely to be 
effective, but in a young animal 
some improvement may result from 
long rest. Blisters are used and 
sometimes may be beneficial. For 
a blister, use one part of red iodide 
of mercury to four parts each of 
cerate of cantharides and lard or 
petrolatum (vaseline). The blister 
should be rubbed in for ten or 15 
minutes and repeated in about two 
weeks. In the interval the parts 
may be greased occasionally with 
lard or vaseline. 





Sweet potato vines can be pulled up for 
cow and hog feed after the first frost better 
and quicker by hay rake than any other 
method Try it. I mean two-horse rake 
and without cutting the vines.—H. Eugene 
Fant. 





OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Proprietor, 
Newton, N. C. 


Two Jersey Heifers 


for sale out of Register 
of Merit cows, bred to 
Sensational Fern 4th. 


Price, $150 Each 


Write for particulars 
and pedigrees. 


PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - 














TENNESSEE 








HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Il. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 


IF YOU WANT HOLSTEINS 


Let RUSSELL, Ohio’s Live Hol- 
stein man, supply them. He 
breeds the Best and sells the 
Good ones. 











T. H. RUSSELL, Geneva, Ohio. 











Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—-the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal 
Cc. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


SHROPSHIRES 


50 RAMS and 25 EWES 
The finest lot I have ever offered— 
$11 registered. $10 without 
registry certificate. 

W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis. N. C. 











Our 1911 Junior Champion 


Tamworth Sow 


has a litter of ten sired by 
Loco. Write for prices 
and leaflet. A few show 
prospects for sale. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 















HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 














The hog that puts vigor, pro- 
Tamworths lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 





ARS ONLY 
TAMWORTHS Ponr‘sare 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, - -  Winsten-Salem, N. ©: 





978-Pound Mammoth Black Hog. I 
| Largest hog ever dressed in North Ca? i 
| olina. 


Introduced by us. a 
116 FINE PIGS TO SELECT FRO*:. 
Reduced Price, $15 Per Pair. 
Order Today. 
Bradstreet, or any bank 


= 


Reference: 
our city 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. C. j 


Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hoe. 
Pairs, not related. Pedigrees furnished 














Zene Hadley, . Wilmington, Obio. 
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WHAT A GOOD PASTURE 
MEANS. 


In a Good Pasture Grass Grows and 
Grass Only. 


HE beef cattle men of the South 
T seem about to “go to bat’’ at 
last, if one may judge by the num- 
per of inquiries that are coming in 
concerning breeds, feeds, pasturing, 
etc. I have experienced nothing like 
it for the past five years. I have 
written so often, and talked so much 
concerning pastures that I feel al- 
most backward to touch the subject 
again. But so many of my friends 
seem to have a wrong idea of a pas- 
ture, that I must again urge that 
the pasture be considered as one of 
the crops of the farm and not as a 
waste piece of land on which a lit- 
tle grass has struggled into life. 

You cannot have a first-class, pay- 
ing pasture when one-third of the 
land is growing bushes and another 
third covered with stumps and rocks, 
any more than you could have a first- 
class corn crop under like conditions. 
Good land in the South will un- 
doubtedly produce more pasture per 
acre than can be grown on land 
of like fertility in any other section 
of the United States, because of our 
long growing season and abundant 
rainfall, if the proper grasses are 
sown and the land kept clean of all 
foreign growth. And its fertility 
may be more easily maintained be- 
cause of the fact that in almost every 
section of our country some legume 
is especially adapted to pasture pur- 
poses and its growth tends to keep 
up the nitrogen in the soil that is 
necessary for the growing of heavy 
sods of the grass planted. 

Many are writing asking my ad- 
vice as to whether or not to fence 
woodland in to the pasture. In the 
majority of cases I say, No. If you 
are growing timber for the timber 
alone, the cattle will injure the for- 
est by cropping the young, tender 
trees that must be allowed to come 
on in order that the forest may re- 
new itself. If you just wish to 
secure what grass you can from the 
land, clear the timber off, and so se- 
cure grass that is of some account; 
for grass growing among trees and 
bushes has little feeding value. If it is 
just a piece of common woods adjoin- 
ing the pasture run the fence be- 
tween it and the pasture, leaving 
only a few low-growing trees for 
shade. When there is a small wood 
connected with the pasture the cattle 
will invariably spend a large part 
of the heated period of the day 
among the trees and their droppings 
—that should to returned to the 
grass land on which the feed was 
produced—-are left in the woods to 
aid in the growth of scrub timber. 
Thus is the pasture continually be- 
ing robbed of more fertility than the 
growing animals take from the 
farm when sold. I have said it a 
good many times and say once again, 
that 1 am a great believer in an ab- 
Solute clean pasture just as I am a 
believer in clean corn fields. Grow 
grass and clover in the pasture, noth- 
ing else has any business in there. 

Our pastures look beautiful these 
fine summer mornings, just a carpet 
of green without a break for half a 
mile against the morning sun, the 
dew sparkling like a million dia- 
monds, the ‘“Doddies’’ scattered far 
and wide, making the most of the 
time before the sun gets hot and the 
flies troublesome. 

; It makes a man glad that he lives 
in a Christian land, where people 
love grass, and respect good cattle. 

If all signs don’t fail, the man 
Who makes good beef, good grass, 
00d ensilage and good cottonseed 
meal will make good money during 
the coming five years; for there is 
the greatest shortage of good beef 
cattle this country has ever known 

A. L. FRENCH 


How the Cows Helped Out of the 
Tight Place. 


WAS one of the many that marry 
I for love. And it so happened 
that we married during one of the 
financial panics. A dollar in those 
days looked as big as a wagon wheel. 
Work was scarce and cheap. I soon 
saw that there must be some other 
income than that made on a poor 
rented farm. 

I had always loved cows and loved 
to milk and feed them, so I conclud- 
ed if I could make anything on a 
farm, it would be from cows. 

We had bought a cow when we 
began housekeeping, but as she gave 
poor milk and white butter, I knew 
I could not make much from her. My 
husband opposed my plan as we had 
no market. I only asked for a good 
cow, I could find a market. Well, 
we bought a good one, extra good, 
but not full-blood. I did find a mar- 
ket and have kept it tho times have 
changed, and our finances, as well 
as our family have increased won- 
derfully. My good cow increased to 
a drove. Some of them fairly good, 
some indifferent. There were more 
than I cared to milk. Yet we could 
never sell one only for a very poor 
price, they were ‘‘only common 
stock.”’ 

I had never been able to persuade 
my husband for even one fine cow 
and pure-bred bull till two years ago. 
We sold off enough cows and year- 
lings to buy them. We kept some 
of our common ones. 

My cow has already brought two 
heifer calves that would sell for 
enough to bring the price paid for 
her. The cows that we kept all 
brought heifer calves and sold for 
a good price on account of the fine 
calves. My cow keeps us in milk 


and butter to sell 11 months out of | 


the 12. She will bring another calf 
next fall. The bull is a beauty, and 
very gentle; the qualities people are 
hunting for, so we make something 
from our neighbors patronage. 

We are all, in any line of business, 
working on the plan of getting the 
most possible out of our labor, so 


Your veterinarian can 




















costs more after cholera breaks out. 





Tuberculin, Antitoxin for Lockjaw, etc. 


prevent it by immunizing. Even after — — : 
hog cholera does appear he can control the outbreak by using 


Mulford Hog Cholera Serum 


The cost of serum to immunize before cholera appears is small. It 


Consult your Veterinarian in all cases. 


Our facilities are unsurpassed. Every step of the process is under : i 
the personal direction of experts. Mulford Hog Cholera Serum is | !ein, Antitoxin for 
of standardized strength and is tested as carefully as though it 
were to be used for the treatment of human beings. 


Send for Valuable Free Booklet Gives methods for preventing and controlling hog cholera 
—_ =< and useful information on Black Leg and Anthrax Vaccines, 
Send now before disease attacks your herds. 


H. K. MULFORD COMPANY, PhHRiladelphia 
Mew York St.Louis Minneapolis SanFrancisco Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Seattle New Orlean, 

















Dont Let Cholera-Kill 
Your Hogs 
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Other Mulford 
Products 
Black Leg and An- 
thrax Vaccines, Mal- 


Lockjaw and tested 
Tuberculin. 














HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Our terms easy. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. Save two or three large profits. 
every representation and give life insurance policies. 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
sand harness horses. 
ferms and _ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for _ sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 


We guarantee 
Eventually—why not now ? 








t’s Gold 





Fern’s Lad. 


pails 


satisfaction. 





why should we feed and milk a lot | 
of scrub cows when the same feed | 


and care given to good ones will 
bring in a handsome profit. 

Any farmer can make money out 
of cows if he will take care to make 
a uniform quality of good butter and 
put it up in such form as the trade 
demands. If he has no market for 
the buttermilk or skimmilk, it will 
make quite a nice amount on the 
right side of the ledger if used to 
feed the pigs and chickens. 

I believe in cows, good cows, and 
more cows. They will pay for them- 
selves in the added fertility to the 
farm. They furnish our tables with 
a most healthful diet and they help 
pay the bills. 

MRS. C. E. ROBINSON. 

Pelican, La. 


What Cattle Ticks Cost. 

Y Sevey whose actual experience has 

led him to compare the price of 
cattle in tick-infested quarantine ter- 
ritory with the higher prices always 
paid for cattle from sections where 
ticks have been exterminated and 
quarantine lifted—such a man needs 
no other argument to make him an 
advocate of tick eradication. And 
because tick eradication is almost im- 
possible without the stock-law, such 
a man is usually a stock law advo- 
cate also. 

Such is the case with Mr. S. H. 
Hobbs, of Sampson County, North 
Carolina, who talked of the matter 
in our office a few days ago. ‘““‘Samp- 
son is in tick territory, as you know,” 
Mr. Hobbs said, ‘‘and when I used to 
fatten cattle I know that I always got 
a half a cent a pound less for them 
than I would have gotten if I had 
been outside the quarantine line I 
not only suffered all the damage and 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 





a 
JERSEYS e Emi t Lad, 1st prize Nat’! Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 

. Grand Champion Ohio State Fair; headed 1st prize herd at 3 shows; @ 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper's and others have brought big prices; a son of Golden 
Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 
We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ibe. 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-Ib., high fat, officially tested, show-type cows. We guarantee 


BERKSHIRES e Highland Chief 25th, sired by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. 
e Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 
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imported and American-bred cows. 


Calves out of 


Sows of 
We ship what we sell. 


Columbia, S. C. 
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decrease in weights from the cattle 


having had ticks on them, but when 


{ would ship to Norfolk or Rich- 
mond, the buyers—knowing that all 
cattle from quarantine had to be sold 
quickly whether the owner wished it 
or not—would force down prices on 
me. It is the same with all cattle 
from quarantine territory. A half 
cent a pound is a fair estimate of my 
loss, and the same rule holds good 
with all cattle raisers in tick terri- 
tory.” 

Such experiences could be multi- 
plied by hundreds. The South can 
never realize upon its golden oppor- 
tunities for cattle raising until we 
get rid of ticks. And if any of our 
readers can tell us how to get rid of 
ticks successfully without the stock- 
law, we shall be glad to hear from 
them. 





Two of the most satisfactory prep- 
arations to keep horse flies from cat- 
tle are: (1) A mixture of two parts 
of crude cottonseed oil and one part 
of pine tar. This should be applied 
to the animals with a large paint 
brush. 
ing time, if dairy cattle are to be 
treated. Fish oil may be used in- 
stead of the cottonseed oil. One ap- 
plication will last about five days. 
(2) Another preparation that is ap- 








LARGE TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
125 selected boars and 
gilts from laTrwes. 
smooth, mellow, easy- 
feeding families. 
Homeland’s hogs have 
a reputation for size 
and prolificacy. Im- 
munized with Indiana 
Station serum and 
and blood. 
Ernest P. Welborn, Box 4, Cynthiana, Ind. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104: prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - . - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG HEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Booking orders now for great big showy spring p'gs 
from 600 to 800-pound sows and sired by 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 


Farmer. 
E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS 


Boars ready for service; 














gilts bred and 


|} open, and fine summer and fall pigs. 


It can be done best at milk- | 


plied in the same manner as the tar | 


and oil is made as_ follows: One 
ounce of crude carbolic acid, three- 
quarters ounce of pennyroyal, 
quarter ponud of sulfur, and one 
gallon of crude cottonseed oil—Mis- 
sissippi Experiment Station Press 
Zulletin. 


one- | 


W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 


Can furnish pigs not akin; service boars 
and sows bred for July and September far- 
row. Highest quality. 


R. W. WATSON, - Forest Deport, Va. 


Virginia Herd of Mule-Foot Hogs 


MR. FARMER:—If you are going to put your 
money in hogs buy the best. The pure-bred mule- 
foot are harder—have greater vitality, mature 
earlier and cost less to raise. Have largest herd 
inthe South. Young stock for sale. All stock 





registered. 
OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, 
Cluster Springs, ~ Virginia. 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs from stock weigh- 
ing up to 1015 pounds. Biggest herd in South. 
$15 per pair at eight weeks; $18 at three months 
old. Pairs andtrios no-akin. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Shipped on approval. 

OWEN BROS., Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
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won at Baltimore, Md. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


Rhode 


Exhibited 10 birds at the great 
won 3 firsts, 3 second i 
Also \ 


d 


White and Brown Leghorns, 
RB. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
C. 1. Games and S. C 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, 


fi 
Island 
$2.00 f 






White 


W yandottes, 


3, Light Brahmas, 


as, 
Reds. 
or il. 


Large Pekin 
Send for fol 


nta, Ga., show and 
00 birds competing. | 















—- WOOLLEY 


The Tar Heel With a Square Deal. 


Route 4, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Serves White Rocks and Buff Leghorns 


to suit your taste. 


Chicks—any age. 


Eggs—any quantity. 


Catalog Free. 































and 


White 
Eggs, 
Be 


One 


PURE-BRED STOCK 


rkshire 
gilts. 


Pigs; 


Wyandottes, S. C. 
75c per 15, or $4 per 100. 
also a few 


White 


Write to-day for full particulars. 
(One of the largest and best 
poultry plants in the South.) 
IGLOE FARM, 
R. FE. Craddock, Mgr., - Lynchburg, 


young 


Leghorns. 
boars 


Registered Holstein Friesian Bull, 3 
years old; also two fine bull calves. 


equipped 


Va. 






















erels, $1. 
each. 
5 MRS. B. H. MIDDLEBROOK, Yatesville, Ga. 


Plymouth Rocks. 


MUST HAVE ROOM 


Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and Barred 
Yearling hens, $1 each; 
rooster and hen, $3; trio, $4; half grown cock- 
Indian Runner Ducks. 


Drakes $1 





















CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. 
what you want and get my prices, please. 
H. B. GEER, 


Say 


Nashville, Tenn. 
















Eggs, 


Exclusively. 


$1.50, fifteen. 
MISS JULIA P. 


Chic 


ks, 


Tobaccoville, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 


$1.50 dozen. 
JONES, 









CL\UDE F. DEAL, 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Best in the South. 


Eggs Guaranteed. 
Mating List Free. 


Landis, N. C. 










Charlotte. 


ZE 


FLYNN ELLIOTT, Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 





WINNE 


PRI RS 
Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, Bantams, 
Bronze and White Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese, 
Pekin, Indian Runner and Muscovy ducks, White 
can guineas and fancy pigeons. 
Stock and eggs for sale. 


Afri- 


Winners at Raleigh and 


Circular free. 









Catalog free. 


Both Combs Prize R. I. Reds. 
Breeders and young stock at Summer 
Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Best eggs, $1.25. 


prices. 








DAYBREAK PHOSPHATE 
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endors- 


the lead- 
ing experi- 
ment stations 
as the best and 
economical 
carrier of Phospho- 
t appeals only 
to the intelligent farm. 
er who utilizes Nature’s 
abundant source of Nitrogen 
by growing legumes and who 
keeps his soil alive with humus. 
Write for literature and prices. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 


most 


rus. 


GROUND 95% THROUGH 100 MESH 


by 



















Ground Rock Dept. 


Is the Brown T ennessee Rock Phos- 
wm phate pulverized to a fineness 

Me, that 95% passes a 100 mesh 
screen, 80 % passing a 200 
mesh screen, and is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to 
contain a minimum 
of 13% Phospho- 
rus (2994% 

Phosphoric 
Mm Acid). 








COLUMBIA, TENN. 























Salesmen Wanted 





There are still some sections 
where we are not represented 
and would be glad to have a local 
representative to take orders for 
fruit trees, plants and ornamental 


stock. 


Liberal terms. 


Do not apply 
unless you mean business. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 


POMONA, NORTH CAROLINA. 


EGGS $2:00_PER SITTING oF 13 
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THE POULTRY YARD 

















CATARRHAL DISEASES OF 


POULTRY. 
I.—General Remarks — Colds and 
Chronic Catarrh. 
few poultry- 


OMPARATIVELY 
>} men have become sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the number of diseases of 
poultry, of a catarrhal, roupy, or 
| diphtheretic character to be able 
| easily to properly diagnose them. 
| Simple colds, of an acute type, and 
chronic catarrhal colds are practical- 
ly the same—certainly the same in 
origin and general treatment and 
alike in this, they are not contagious. 
Roup, or contagious catarrh, and 
diphtheria, or ‘‘diphtheritic roup” on 
| the contrary are very contagious. 
| Both affect the entire system, and 
| unless promptly and properly treated 
| are usually fatal. 

} A number of other diseases are of 
the same general character, includ- 








| ing bronchitis, canker, croup, influ- 
| enza and conjunctivitis, (both simple 
| and contagious). 

All diseases of the nose, air pass- 
| ages and throat in poultry, aside from 
| roup and diphtheria owe their exis- 
tence to one general cause, damp, 
inpure air. Just as the open air 
treatment for the cure of tuberculo- 
sis in the human family is now the 
accepted specific, so open air, with 
freedom from filth, is the preventive 
and principal curative in poultry 
troubles of this class. 

Poultry raised in well-ventilated, 
sanitary buildings, and _ properly 
eared for and fed, will be sound, vig- 
orous, healthy and rarely suffer from 
any of these diseases. 

Tightly closed poultry buildings 
are invariably damp, and with lack 
of ventilation usually unsanitary. In 
such places, poultry is very suscep- 
tible to catarrhal and roupy dis- 
eases, and the best informed poul- 
trymen now lay great stress on the 
importance of open-front houses for 
poultry. 

So long as the fowls have pure, 
fresh air, free from dampness and are 
properly fed, they will be healthy 
and comfortable. 

As the leading symptoms in all of 
these diseases are very similar, some 
poultrymen are liable to misjudge, 
and from fear of the disease spread- 
ing, kill ‘‘on suspicion’’ some valu- 
able bird that could be easily cured. 


There is one unfailing test of real 
roup, the characteristic foul, pun- 
gent, penetrating smell. There is a 


foul discharge from eyes and nostrils 
accompanied by sneezing and cough- 
ing, the throat is inflamed, legs hot 
and feverish, and patches of cheesy 
| material form in mouth and around 
| eyes. These can be easily detached 
| without causing any bleeding. The 
| face may be swollen. The discharge 
| from the eyes and nostrils is foul, 
| grayish or yellowish. 

| The first thing in treatment is to 
| isolate the bird in a well-sheltered 
| but full open-front coop or house. 
| Prepare a dip of one teaspoonful 
of creolin to one pint of lukewarm 
water. With the bird’s mouth kept 
open with a finger, dip its head in 
| the solution two or three times, 
| being careful not to choke it. This 














Farmers — Plant Legumes, 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 
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| dip must be used fresh, and the 

| quantity given will do for four or 
five birds. Use two or three times 
a day. 


A solution of ten grains of sul- 
phate of copper to an ounce of water 
applied either with a dropper, or 
| soft swab, to the throat, eyes and 
nostrils and cleft of mouth several 
| times a day. Give water in which 
|} enough permanganate of potassium 


| 
| 
| 
| 






























brings results, 


| he en : ive i - 
We are always glad to tell readers where has been added to give it a good 
to buy things not advertised—if we know. |} Wine color. Or a lump of copperas 
Often we do not know. A little ad in our sul ate i i > water wi 
SC Te ctanen ati’ ‘noatio’” armene (sulphate of iron), in the water will 


have the same effect. Feed soft 


mash, mainly bran, shorts, with 
mealed alfalfa, plenty of granulated 
charcoal, with good doses of epsom 
salts. Keep pen well disinfected 
with carbolic acid solution and keep 
lime scattered over floor. 

If the bird recovers, keep it apart 
from other fowl for ten to 15 days 
after recovery. It is well to wash 
the bird with a disinfecting solution 
before turning it into regular pen. 
Carbolic acid or Cresol solution will 
do. 

Simple, acute, or catarrhal colds 
begin with sneezing, discharge of 
mucus from nostrils and corners of 
eyes, and inflammation of mouth 
and throat. The bird in rubbing its 
head against or under wings leaves 
mucus that make them sticky and 
dries in crusts. 


Cause, almost invariably, poorly 
ventilated houses, dampness, draft, 
exposure to storm or heavy wind. 


Mostly attacks young stock. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Remedy—(1) Clean up, dry up, 
ventilate. (2) Cleanse head anq 
throat with fresh solution of one 


teaspoonful creolin to one pint water 
(warm). Rub carbolated vaseline 
into nostrils and around eyes. Feed 
soft mash with dose epsom salts and 
give water, say one pint, into which 
a half-teaspoonful of camphor and a 
tablespoonful granulated sugar has 
been dissolved. Give no other water. 

If the catarrh reaches the chronic 
stage, the discharge of mucus in- 
creases, there is sneezing and cough- 
ing with a disagreeable smell. Nos- 
trils are closed by crusts, mouth and 
throat much swelled. 

The treatment begins as for com- 
mon catarrh, with cleaning and ven- 
tilation. Use creolin solution as for 
simple colds. After thorough clean- 
ing inject into mouth a few drops of 
following: One (1) ounce sweet oil; 
five (5) drops carbolic acid; one (1) 
dram gum camphor, first dissolved 
in a little ether; well mixed. A lit- 
tle of this may be applied on face 
and eyes. Feeding and water same 
as for simple cold. 
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Virginia Apple Prospects. 
ECRETARY Walter Whately, of 
the Virginia Horticultural Socie- 
ty, has issued a press bulletin on ap- 
ple prospects in that State from 








which the following figures are 
taken: 
n ra ° 
a oa > 
* & n = = 
So Oo}; n o = 
elSle|/els| ¢ 
om = ° oO — o 
aSlelrwi alo o 
N. Valley_..-......} 35 | 60 | 50 | 50 | 55 55 
Middle Valley___..] 60 | 65 | 55 | 55 | 65 | 55—65 
South Valley -__--- 50 | 35 | 45 | 65 | 60 50 
S. W. of State _-..- 60 | 25 | 65 | 50 50 
North Piedmont | 35 | 70 | 15 | 55 | 50 45 
Middle Piedmont-| 50 | 65 | 75 | 75 | 70 67 
South’n Piedmont-} 55 | 65 | 75 | 75 | 70 68 
Average for State_| 45 | 65 | 50 | 65 | 60 65 























The Government report gives an 
average of 75 per cent for the State, 
10 per cent. higher than Mr. Whate- 
ley’s estimate. 

Other State societies estimate 
their creps as follows: Connecticut, 
70 per cent; Delaware, 77; Michigan, 
80; Missouri, 80; New York, 70; 
Ohio, 50; Pennsylvania, 50; Ver- 
mont, 75; West Virginia, 70. 

The Government report gives a 
percentage of 72.3 for the whole 
country, against 68.5 in June last 
year. 

Packing schools for Virginia grow- 
will be held at Roanoke and 
Charlottesville, August 19, and at 
Staunton and Winchester, August 26. 


ers 





Still Time to Grow Late Tomatoes. 

HE principal object in 

tomatoes for canneries is to try 
and select a variety that produces 
the largest yield of fruit, and which 
will bear the best portion of the sum- 
mer and often up to frost. 

I find most any soil well adapted 
to the growth of Irish potatoes will 
produce fine tomatoes, but I find it 
best to have a clover fallow if pos- 
sible, as the crop furnishes nitrogen 
to the soil, which is very essential 
for the growth of this vegetable, and 
also helps to retain moisture. The 
ground should be broken deeply and 
disked, then I thoroughly drag both 
ways so as to get the soil in as thor- 
ough order or condition as possible 
before setting out the plants. The 
rows should be about three feet apart 
and the plants set at least three feet 
apart in these rows. I have always 
found it best to set the plants in 
small hills. I lay off the rows, using 
a turn plow, then put a good fork- 
ful of well rotted stable manure in 
each hill; this kind of manure I 
find best, and especially is this true 
where the soil lacks vegetable mat- 
ter. 


growing 


After the plants get well rooted 
and commence to grow off, I put a 
light handful of some good grade 
fertilizer which contains a _ large 
percentage of potash, around the 
plants. Care should be used and see 
that it is not put on too thick or 
in a pile, but sprinkled all around 
the plant at a distance of about 
five or six inches; then chop or work 
in thoroughly with a weeding hoe. 
They require several workings with 
the hoe, and cultivate frequently 
with the cultivator. This cultivation 
should be kept up as late as possible, 
which insures a better yield and also 
causes them to bear much longer. 

I find it a good idea to go in wood- 
ed land and cut stakes about five or 
six feet long, with prongs project- 
ing from all sides and left about five 
inches long; no longer, as they will 
interfere in cultivation. As soon as 
the plants get eight or ten inches 
high, I put one of these stakes by 
the side of each plant, and tie the 
plant loosely to it with some good, 
strong cloth, and so on up the stake 
as the plant continues to grow. This 
keeps a good deal of the fruit from 
rotting. Of course, the above plan 
could not be used where one puts a 
large field, as it would take up 
much time and labor, and some other 
arrangement or plan would have to 
be used. But where one sets out 
from one-half to one acre for mark- 
eting or several rows in the garden, 
I find it works like a charm. 

WM. H. HARRISON. 
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Always Plenty to Do. 

T WAS always something of a 

wonder to me how so many farm- 
ers could find so much time to spend 
in town and at the neighborhood 
gossiping place. I do not object to 
any man taking a well-earned rest, 
but I am thinking of the man who 
trots off to town every time it is too 
wet to plow. There is usually too 
much to do on Sunny Slope Farm to 
allow me much time-killing even on 
rainy days. 

There are always several small 
jobs in the way of fence repairing, 
making chicken coops, martin boxes, 
trimming fruit trees, vines, etc., wait- 
ing for a day that I can’t work in the 
field. Then if it is raining so that 
none of these can be looked after, 
the tools are all sure to need sharp- 
ening cr some other like job. 

And if there is nothing else to be 
done, there is always that old friend 





of the stay-at-home—The Progres- 
sive Farmer—for I simply cannot 
loaf with an unread copy lying 


around, DAVID TOWNSEND. 
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‘ARE OF CHURCH BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 








20, 1912.) 





4 Plea for More Artistic Buildings, More Paint, Greater Clean- 
More Appropriate Names, and Especially Better Care of 


liness, 
Burying Grounds. 








By Rev. Charles L. Greaves, Hawkinsville, Ga. 


HE suggestions made in this ar- 
ticle may seem commonplace 
and gratuitous. However, an 
extended ac quaintance with country 
Eeurohes has convinced this writer 
that there is great 
need for some 
plain and earnest 
words along the 
lines to be sug- 
gested. 
The _ location, 
surroun dings, 
chitecture, 
keeping, and 
naming of country 
churches are the 
things to be discussed in this last 
paper of the series 
As to the location of the meeting- 
house, it should be on the main 
road, not on a cart path or back 
of an old field. It should be in the 
very center of the community, not on 
a corner of the plantation of the 
man who has the longest purse. It 
ought never to be near some other 
church of the same denomination. 
Never build a church on land that 
you do not own in fee simple. Bet- 
ter pay a good price for a few acres 
of land than to have it given to you 
with a string attached. If possible, 
build in a grove, or if there is no 
grove, start one as quickly as pos- 
sible. 





MR. GREAVES. 


Neglect of Church Cemeteries a Dis- 
grace to Our People. 


The surroundings of a church sel- 
dom fail to be an index of the char- 
acter of the people who worship in 
it. How often we see a church with 
its ground all littered over with 
leaves and trash, and the weeds and 
bushes growing up almost to the 
very door. Some good sister with 
a basket full of chicken sandwiches 
and pies could lure a gang of boys 
to such grounds almost any Saturday 
evening, and the way bush hooks 
and brooms would fly would be a 
caution. And what fun the boys 
would have, and how eagerly they 
would watch for the grounds to need 
another afternoon’s attention. 

The writer once visited a church 
which enjoyed the benefit of a con- 
siderable legacy left by a deceased 
brother. I went into the cemetery 
to see the philanthropist’s grave and 
found it grown over with weeds and 
his tombstone broken down and 
pitched up on top of the grave! 

The condition of many cemeteries 
in the country is a disgrace to our 
people. Men and women go to church 
and weep at allusions to the sainted 
dead, while the cattle are tramping 
on the graves of the loved ones, and 
hogs are rubbing off their mire on 
tombstone bearing the inscription, 
“Gone but not forgotten.” The only 
flowers, except on a few favored plots, 
are the fennel and jimpson weed. 
And yet all the departed ones were 
buried with tears, and there were 
fresh flowers on their graves every 
week for the first two months. 

Get a Good Architect's 

Building. 


Help in 


As to architecture, do not build a 
barn and call ita church. And do not 
experiment on new-fangled designs 
of your own invention. The old 
rectangular church is all right. The 
Parthenon, the most beautiful temple 
of antiquity, indeed of all time, was 
built vith the same general outline 
as th * country meeting-house. Buta 
Senius builded it. Some denomina- 
tions have Official architects whose 
Specifications have to be conformed 
to before consecration of the church 
taki place. But that is the excep- 
tion However, there are architects 








who sell stereotyped plans and speci- 
fications for churches at a very rea- 
sonable rate. Fifteen or $20 will 
buy such plans, blue prints com- 
plete, for any moderate-priced 
church. Then it can be built with 
variations from the old meeting- 
house type. Gothic gables and arched 
windows in artistic proportion are as 
cheap as the rude structure calling 
for the same amount of material and 
labor. 

It is not money that is needed to | 
have handsomer churches; it is taste. 
If possible, modern country churches 
should have extra rooms for Sun- 
day-school purposes; a _ few slid- 
ing partitions would make them 
available for the big meetings in | 
July. And the extra rooms could 
be used for a variety of purposes for 
which the main auditorium would 
not be appropriate. It is almost im- 
possible to teach small children with 
the main school, and if rooms are not 
provided when the church is built, 
it should be so constructed as to ad- 
mit of their addition later. 


2aint the Church. 





The meeting-house should be kept. 
It should be kept in repair. Yet brok- | 
en windows, doors off the hinges, 
leaky roofs—how often they are en- 
countered. The meeting-house should 
be kept painted. Even if unskilled 
hands have to put on the paint, paint 
it. As to color, nothing is more ap- 
propriate than white. Do not do 
like the brethren of a certain church 
of which the writer used to hear. 
The pastor wanted the church paint- 
ed, but they all said that God did 
not care for paint, that it all made 
for style and show and was sinful. 
Knowing the real cause of the reluc- 
tance to paint, the pastor convinced 
them that it would pay to paint, the 
church would last longer, ete. That 
impressed them, and they promised 
to have it attended to before his re- 
turn next month. When he returned 
they had given it a coat of tar! 

Keep the church clean inside. The 
filthy habit of tobacco chewers spit- 
ting on the floor is dying out. It 
deserves to die faster. It is a sac- 
religious habit, and an insult to the 
Almighty. If there is a brother who 
insists on his inherent right to spit, 
get him a cuspidor. A dirty, dingy, 
badly kept building is a reflection on 
the taste and religion of the commu- 
nity. Where did the old slouches 
get their idea that God does not care 
for things that are neat and clean 
and elegant, even costly? The only 
house of worship that the Bible de- 
scribes was the temple at Jerusalem. 
Gold and_ silver, ivory, precious 
stones, silken tapestries, costly woods, 
all went into the building of the tem- 
ple. It almost exhausted the treas- 
ures of a kingdom, and it was all 
done at the express command of the 
Lord. 


Give the Church a Good Name. 


Now suffer a few remarks about 
the naming of country churches. 
There should be three things consid- 


ered in naming a church, signifi- 
cance, taste, melody. Thet is; "s 


name should mean something; it 
should have an elegance appropriate 
to its use; and it should sound well. 
Every name ought to have the sav- 
ing grace of at least one of these 
characteristics; better to have all of 
them. To illustrate what I mean I 
will mention some lists of the actual 
names of churches in North Carolina 
and Georgia. 

The custom of giving Bible names 
has much to commend it. Sharon, 
Salem, Bethlehem, Bethany, Ebene- 
zer, Immanuel, Enon, Zion, Mt. Car- 
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WHAT FARMERS FOUND OUT 
ABOUT WAGONS 


N certain sections of North Carolina wagons are subjected 
to unusual service. 


Over almost roadless mountains, with heavy loads, up steep ascents and 
down the sides of steep declivities these wagons are going daily. 

They withstand in this section more use, abuse and strain in a year than 
most wagons do in a lifetime. 

No mediocre parts will suffice. The margin of strength must be 
good and ample. 

Right here in this rough section is where our Long Sleeve Steel 
Skein proved itself practically unbreakable, and the only Skein con- 
sistent with Nissen stability. 

And farmers in this section will hardly have any but J. I. Nissen 
Wagons with long sleeve Steel Skeins and Mitered Spoke Wheels. 

The tough materials from which they are made; the ample 
generosity in every part, and the use of wrought iron where 
many makers employ malleable or casting—makes them with- 
stand the hardest usage. They are literally the foes of wear, 

We make every part of these Nissen Wagons in our own 
shops. We know the materials in every part. It is impos- 
sible for a Wagon materially better to be made. 

You may never put your wagon to such strenuous service, 
but wouldn’t you like to have a Wagon that resists 
wear like this Wagon does—the Wagon that 
“stands up.’’ Ask your dealer to show you the 
famous J. I. Nissen. Wagon with Mitered 
Spoke Wheel. If he cannot supply you, write 
us for the name of a dealer who can. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 











































































mel, Mt. Shiloh— | 
how rich in suggestiveness are all 
these names. They are musical, they 


Hebron, Olivet, 
| 
are in good taste, and they may be | 
| 
| 
| 
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Rider Agents Wanted 
Va >= 


Ori each town to ride and exhibit sample 1912 bicy- 
cle. Write for special offe 







pt Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
910 & 1911 wh 

all of best makes.. to $12 

Second -Hand Wheels 

£.. anes and models, 3 to 3 


[Sreat VACTORY CLEARING SALE 
We Ship on Approval « ithout a 
cent deposit, pay freight, nd allow 
770 DAY’ ‘$ FREE TRIAL. 

TIRES, coaster brake rear wnantes lamps, 
7] sundries, parts and repairs for all makes of bicycles af 


be significant and which have taste 
and melody as well are these, Har- oe Cog Ryo BUY until you get our 
CHICAGO 


mony, Concord, Friendship, Provi- | MEAD CYCLE co. 
dence, Benevolence, Fellowship, Ev- | HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
| R cuts and throws in piles on harvester 

H or winrow. Man and horse cuts and 

shocks equal with a corn Binder. Soid 


selected with a view of making them 
express an ideal for the church, bor- 
rowed from their original Biblical | 
significance. 

Another list of names that may 


"Dept. R-187, 





ergreen, Liberty. 
The following names are not quite in every state. Price $20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of 
20 good for they lack significance | Jknsuwn, Obio, weites: the Harvester has revenge 
for the most part; yet they are melo- | Ties s: zens. Sirs ‘eg uoce: Toscana ad 
dious, and in very good taste, Silver | catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 
Shoals, Fair View, Riverdale, Sun- | NEW PROCESS MFC. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 
nyside, Mountain View, Rose Lane. | d 
The following list of churches in | ‘Wool Wante * 
North Carolina and Georgia I will | , 
submit with little comment. Thumb | ian _, oe wae 
Swamp, Hog Swamp, Mud Creek, Lit- Samples and terms of exchange 
tle Horse Creek, Watermelon Creek, Oe ee 
Bill’s Creek, Turkey Branch, Crow CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
Spring, Raccoon Spring, Turtletown, | { a Te 
Briartown, Turniptown, Pumpkin- | 
ville, Pea Vine, Meat Camp, Chopped NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
Oak, Polly Bridge, Horse Shoe, last | ROUTE OF THE “NIGHT EXPRESS.” 
of all, Hanging Dog. Think of Paul Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars between 
writing an epistle to the church at | Balcish and Norfolk. 
Hog Swamp, or of Hanging Dog be-| N. B.—The following schedule figures are 
ing among the seven churches of Asia heen ae Ale Inermatien ORLY Of a 
Minor. If a church in Paul’s day TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH 
had assumed such a name, it in All 


























9:15 p.m. Daily—‘“‘Night Express,’’ Pullman 
probability would have received a... Sleeping Car for Norfolk, 
2 ay 6:00 a.m. Daily — For Wilson, Washington, 
letter from him, and it is not hard to and N 3roiler Parlor Car Service 
guess what he would have written between Ral - and Norfolk. 


6:00 a.m. Da 





Fe ept Sunday—For New 
about in one chapter at least. ; 








| Bern via Choc paartakie: Parlor Car Ser- 
j vice. 
, a |} 2:40 p.m. Daily except Sunday—For Wash- 
Thus ends this series of papers; | ington. 7 
poorly done, the writer admits, but TRAINS ARRIVE RALEIGH. 
they may perhaps induce another to | 7:20 a.m. Daily; 11:20 a.m. Daily except Sun- 


day, and 8:30 p.m. Daily Buffet Parlor 


do the same task better, and may at Car Service on 8:30 p.m. train from 


least in some quarters accomplish | Norfolk 
a little good. They are submitted TRAINS LEAVE GOLDSBORO. 
to the host of Progressive Farmer | 19*15.p.m. Daily—‘'Night Express’’—Pullman 





r Norfolk via New Bern 
1ufort and Norfolk— 
tween Washington and 


readers with the writer’s prayer that 
the country church may speedily 
come to its own, and keep pace with 
the rapidly developing country life. 
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L. Curri ity 
The Progressiv: Farmer should bs in Tieke Hot Bui 
more homes. I know it would improve every Raleig h, 5 OB 
farmer's business in every way. I have been | W. B. HUDSON, W. W. CROXTON, 
benefited from the short time it has been zxeneral Supt. Gen'l Pass. Agent, 











with me.—W. C. Lewis, Sr., Chester, S. C. NORFOLK, VA. 
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co A Few Berkshire Boar Pigs—Entitled to 
9 registration. $7 each. Very prolific strain FARMERS’ EXCH 
BREEDERS CARDS and fine breeding. Little England Farm, | ANGE. 
| Hampton, Va. he Markets L 
| | | : 
_ Registered Berkshires—Sows, gilts, pigs. iste Wenita Son a detipiiee wake dean 
> | Choice lot young stuff. Sire, Charmers Duke, | Tae A, PR EEE eS) SOCCTE. 
FARMERS EXCHANGE {a Gentry boar, and one of the best of the | Hester & Co., Chase City, Va. iy Look 
| breed, out of daughters of Masterpiece, RALEIGH MARKE 
We will insert ads for our Progressive | Rivaleer, ete. $10 each. Bellemont Farm, For Sale—One of the best 200-acr« farm HE 
Farmer readers in this department and Harrisonburg, Va. Cotton, in Southwest Georgia. Artesian water, n 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a Report furnished by W. A. Simpkins. church, school, store and gin convenient: 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents @ For Salte—One pure-bred Berkshire boar, | Good middling ......6..05 11 % one of the best communities in the South. sta’ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, two years old, registered and transferred, Strict middling ........... 11 9-16 also money-making country — stores doing no \i 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- $60. Also one pure-bred Shropshire ram Ree mere 11% $15,000 annually. Farm and store sold to. : 
itial (including name and address) count- lamb, and Berkshire boar and sow pigs. EG CERON chat .05s cea bs 61% @8 gether or separately. For prices, terms pore: 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with Address, Animal Husbandry Department, le PTE: g cte., call on or write owner. Chas me olina 
order. If the rate seems high, remember Box 237, West Raleigh, N. C. ° Crocker, Liveoak, Mitchell Co., Ga. 5 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to | Flour, Hay and Grain. oe pests 
send your ad. by letter to each home to We are prepared to fill orders for Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co. For Sale—8s00-acre farm at Warsaw, N. ¢ due | 
which we carry it at this low rate. | Serkahires of the purest breeding, from a | Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: Five tenant houses; 225 acres cleared: clay ; 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. | two months old pig to gilts in farrow, also Weve GUOUO: oi6cs cane ees $5.75 @$6.00 | Subsoil 6 to 10 inches under cover stout tweel 
a _j | service boars. Write us your wants. Ref- Low grades Wie see ee. 5.25@ 5.75 | dark top soil; very productive for cotton, crop. 
| erence: First National Bank, Yorkville, S. | Corn—No. 2 white, per bu.... 1.02% @1.05 2 corn, forage and truck; good water; gradeq A 
FARM MACHINERY. c. Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. NG: Bi WMC co siciis esas s 1.00 @1.01% | school; healthy climate. Can easily and aa. 4 
re Good timothy hay, per ton.... 33.00@ 35.00 br ce a * divided into four or five ones 
For Sale— One two-horse tread-power, | OL ' 4 4 T70GS ANGIE BY occ ccwcccescsvcess 30.00@ 32.50 sma arms. !so 750-acre farm on Cape 
cheap. Write A. F. Cooper, Salemburg, N. C. | POULTRY AND EGGS. Lard. Fear River ode Bladen County, N. C. Brick (perl 
| For Sale—Fancy White Orpingtone—Saow- ard, ; residence, barns, stables, tenant houses, and whicl 
Wanted—a self-tramper, belt-power cot- | qaK,. yards Raicinh N.C : : EBVO cc ccicc cc cccrcccvessves 11% @12 fine stock range; top soil fine for all farm worn 
ton press. Sykes & Grissom, Harrellsville, : \ Compound  ..... 1. seers eeees 5% nN products; clay subsoil. Prices and terms on : 
N. «. Pure White Wyandotte Eggs—Fifteen, one | COGRING OF), BOlic.cccisesises 61 @ 64 eee wae _wW e are w 4 Grocery Job- little 
loliar. W. K. Hale, Dunbar, S. C. Meats. ers and carry in stock @ full line of staple fects 
7 a : 7 = erer : Te Be. ’ ’ goods. We give all mail orders pr ss 
For Sale—Three No. 12 DeLaval separa- | TIFOMGRE TNE R icc Oks cenecsetenews 10% @11 & } i ; a ompt and * 
wore ae used. Hickory Seed Co., Hick- | Sixty Carneaux Pigeons For Sale—Price, | Dry D. S. ribs Miers ita nena 10% @11% nnn, + hic “_ 
ory, N. C. | $50. <A. J. Faucette, Durham, N. C. Hams, sugar-cured ....... oeeeee eK = @15% Sere te Th 
Second-hand 60-saw Pratt gin, feeder and For Sale—A few pairs c me ine Plym- MISCELLANE is. whicl 
— ea cig AME aa sale for $60. | outh Rock Homer Pig oun = L cc Lawrenes, SAVANNAH COTTON. ari es whicl 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S.C, Marion, S. C. (Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor Send for Free Booklet—All about patents beetl 
> j The Cotton Record.) and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 500 
Second-hand Engines and Boilers For Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- | ; L Victor Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. worn 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the | horns, White Rocks. Woolley's, Route 4, July 11. Ww 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, | Charlotte, N. C. TMI clei ots asc 8 9-16 Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
=e C. Good ordinary «.....0.esees 9 11-16 Ths, 55c; 600, $2.25; 1,000; $4. Oyster Sheil prese 
Indian Runner Ducks—Egegs, $1 per 15, Low middling ...........-. 11% Lime, for agricultural purposes, $6 ton, weev 
For Sale—Johnson corn harvester and | 45 or more, 5 cents an egg. Kelly Farm. WTCCHIAONE kira 6a 08 6 845 aes 12 Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, s 
binder complete. Used one season; does | Ceycland, N. C. Good middling ............ 12% SG, while 
splendid work. First-class condition. Mar- | | etal sales=cnalen 104 dred 
vin C. Reeves, Mt. Airy, N. C. | White Orpingtons—Trio, $5; cockerels, $2; Si das <5 aie ae i acces Free—Send your address and receive copy — 
also pure white Runner ducks. Mrs. G. T. | cottonseed, carload lots, per ton . Nominal | Of Industrial Edition of The Sun, descrip- there 
HELP WANTED. Fain, Edison, Ga. Gattonuced weal, per t0n. ac... sae $26 | tive of best inland city in the best county may 
in Florida; seat of State University. Ad. oa 
Wanted—Experienced man or boy to drive White Rocks, White Leghorns—Large vig- The market has continued very quiet with | dress Daily Sun, Gainesville, Fla. O1 
dairy wagon and milk. References required. | rous stock, Write us your wants. Ran- | onjy a small retail business doing, owing to ae 5 look¢ 
Wood-Lawn Dairy, Lumberton, N. C. dolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. the almost entire lack of offerings. Prices Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers, 
| have remained without change. Stocks | college boys, and farmers. Easy to sell and and 
Experienced Farmer Wanted on Shares— S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Breeding stock | .ycrywhere in this country are fast becom- | big profits. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. Nort 
for Virginia farm. Thorough, progressive for sale. Hens, $1. Cocks, $2. Good ones. | jing “depleted, the total at all ports being . 
methods. Owner willing to help improve. | Order quick. R. H. Shuford, Hickory, N. C. | jow only about 300,000 bales, and hardly | = me ¢ 
. F. Galpin, Somerville, N. J. 5 : a i ri ns. ; 
_ at | Twenty-Five Show Birds Cheap—Black Heute half. ae the pen sare week : OUR LAND EXCHANGE pe 
, inorcaa: ; ping : ire eae a y ee ble 
Money easily made selling our monuments , Minorcas; some fine Orpington cockerels. ca 








centered in New York, and recently spin- : 
ners are casting their eyes in that direction, | In this department we shall publish offer- trac] 


and tombstones. 25c brings first consign- | Midnight Poultry Yards, D. M. Sharpe, Ashe- . ! 
*. large sales being reported for home and for- ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 


ment of work, circulars and instruction. boro, N. 
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Hendersonville Marble Works, Henderson- eign mille That cotton if & séarce con for rent. We do not extend our general ad- and 
ville, N. C. Eggs—Fresh and fertile; from stock a8 | modity in the South is strikingly shown by vertising guarantee to this department, be- of t 
good as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, | the fact that the spot month delivery, July, | | Cause every purchaser should see land for f 
Agents Wanted For The Progressive | Dark Brahmas. Eggs, $1 per 15. Satisfac- | pag peen ruling over a cent. hicher tn New himself before buying, but no man is per- oO ( 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for | tion guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Mar- | oOrjeans than in New York. The total visi- mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- mail 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and | tin, Ga. | ibe aupoly of American ie down to about |S oa oe eng Pgh shown us satisfactory age 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” | 2,000,000 bales, with apparently no more to | pests 2 as to his honesty and financial re- . 8 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive SEEDS AND PLANTS. come in worth speaking of until the new hited oe last 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. crop begins to move. Nobody, of course, | the 1 








New Crop Crimson Clover—$6.25 per bush- 
el. D. R. Mayo, Knoxville, Tenn. 


has expected any such thing as complete 


exhaustion in a year of a 16,000,000-bale ‘Farm With Buildings For Rent pack 
be , 


Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail | 
















































































































































































































































10f ‘ a ee atti bed a 4 crop, but it is evident that there will no W 
pt 0 Mage i penal goon en, Frei 4 950-acre Farm For Sale—One of best in | material surplus to carry over. NEAR GUILFORD COLLEGE Bet 
WEEROUL COST, : O-DOl P Pp : 5 the State. Highly improved. R. E. Prince, So far the month of July has brought no ; : # ; et 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. - n : A ea : an eine ‘persis es Large farm on the macadam road between Greens- si 
Raleigh, N. ¢ improvement in crop prospects. Rains have b “ae > * as ; oe 1 chief 
Satisfaction guaranteed Turner & Corn- , : oro and Guilford College; one mile from the col 
8 : 2 been persistent over the central and castern | | lege, and five miles from Greensboro. Dwelling and 
1. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte } | so ith ; vi and 
we ~ : a oo ay ig ¥ a | 52-Acre Farm—Five miles from Raleigh | sections, being excessive at many points. In | barns in good condition. Beautiful location, good 
N. C. Our reference: Commercial National | |, good road. Will sell half or all. R. B. | the meantime, temperatures have continued | a ae schools and college. Will rent boll- 
Bank. Prince, Raleigh, N. C below normal, so that the plant has been ocean? SEB Ey part! 
LIVESTOCK further encouraged to develop a luxuriant SOUTHERN REAL ESTATE CO., Greensboro, N. C. . 
= wis cere Cowpeas—Nice stock. Unknown, Speckle, | weed at the cost of very little effort in root thou 
CATTLE. Clay, Blacks. Write for prices. Burrus & | growing. The genera) condition of the crop, Stat 
} Company, New Bern, N. C. therefore, is regarded as unsound and not Aliniblw Bande-2it vou are. intercatea: in the : 
Two Eminent bull calves 25 young fitted to produce much in: the: way. of yield: De at alfalfa and grain tends situated in the aski 
V OF > “a cs. Zo y } “ a oe a ih a F . s ; Texas ave can tly be Ss a , he. ‘ 

Shropshire ewes. R. W. Scott, Haw River, | joc a ee ee, gr ren eas. i cae ioe bony Meniot i bite Black Prairie section of northeast Mississip- Tl 
B. ©. iE. A. Spainhour, Morganton, N. C. tricts are needing rains, and the boll-weevil | Pi: Write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. Agri 
Thr aay ; : aie has appeared. There is no likelihood of any ae ee ; % i : cial 
a ae regret Sager Poet three pean Cabbage, Collard, Tomato, Celery, Egg- | very great amount of new cotton from | LANDS FOR SALE in Southwest Georgia— ; 
ie ia 2 pened “ a — _ SE plant, Pepper, and Strawberry Plants—Ask | Texas in August. The freak first bale was | ‘To home-seekers — and investors: These all 1 
roome & Sons, Greensboro, N. : for price-list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, | received at Houston on July 2; last year, | Jands are low in price, fertile and adaptable sects 
cae ’ F : oe N. the date was June 10. The general crop is | to the widest range of crops. W rite today Z 
ge cg aa, “cee ae eee 0d several weeks late, and progress toward ma- | for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY CO., ing 
a ad Oa i Pic Bevery d reat Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants. | turity countinues slow. Montezuma, Ga. sible 
Winfie ld N. Y. F 2 ‘ ce Seedling and potted eggplants, pepper, to- — is gi 

par 3 mato and sage plants Seedling celery RICHMOND LI artes a ; a 
DOGS plants. Also Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy ion sieieesiaiiatea quart, 7@9c. Goose WeDsies) 7T@11c ‘ ~ whe 
x: and bedding plants. Long distance phone. | (Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. peng or Rleb< as . OT caste to cime 
‘ . Saas i 7 . ~ ‘. ee 7 ons, 5c @$1.2 er CY e. 3 e 1» oe 
Five Collie Pups For Sale Cheap—L. R. | G¢®. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) Seb ner 1ee I 
Brunson, Cleara, S. C. July 8. : 
—— : REAL ESTATE. Steers, best, per cwt............ $7.50 @$7.75 N 
: For pgp apenas omer (males), five dol- medium to good ........... 6.50@ 7.25 RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
ars. A. ¥. ay renton % a Re eg . P “i - BS mead 
y, 9 Be Le omm oe | Ser era -50@ 6.25 DO , E c Jie : , 
Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, SORE toe see 5.500 $25 (Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co 
i. | Heifers, best, per cwt........... 6.50@ 7.00 Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) ow 
For Sale—Male and female Greyhounds, | N. C. | medium to good... ~... 6.00@ 6.50 : ; July 6 
3 years old. No bad habits Mulefoot pigs | Mo rO@ & OF R - M P ; e 
, - a : Selig a =e -_ Fa =a Gommon 0 Talf....6..csess 4.50@ 5.25 Business has been very quiet during the 
W. F. Robinson, Box 101 Orangeburg, S. C. | ag eo E. R. MacKethan, Fayette Cows—best, per cwt.......... .. 5.50@ 6.00 week, owing to the general holiday and the 3 
STOCK eas medium to good ........... 4.50@ 5.25 convention of the Tobacco Association of N 
\ : If you want a cheap home in Virginia, COMMON tO FOIF «0... 20650055 2.50@ 4.00 the United States taking place at Old ape ( 
; | . ba fale ia oat | RAR BOP DWE occ s-00% 685 se sewe 3.50@ 6.50 The meeting was fairly well attended anc 
‘iat nat a eas 2 aay k; dogs. Catalog. | apply to J. 'S. Gordon & Co aekeryille, Va | Bus, Her CWhlics cs cccs sees eesaas 4.00@ 5.00 besides the re-election of the old officers, raise 
es Md Shhh dle tid Bs Southeast Georgia Farms are unexcelled. | Calves, extra, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7.50 nothing of any importance was done. These gath 
E ‘i = 2 ; ‘ P rae by tae ROMAIN” 4-5-5 5-0: $085,464 4S 06-88 6.00@ 6.59 meetings have become more and more an 
Shetle > —Fr y yea | Several for sale chea Write for list giv- | ‘ , ngs 2S 7 4 ‘ 
h plang Ponies Er or tw a one four VSAR RN Sere SM a AMM a a el list Siv- | Dairy Cows, per head,........ $30.00@60.00 occasion for an annual outing than business et, 1 
old for sale—a bargain. Jasper Fletcher, | ing full particulars. W. C. Barnard, Glenn- Hogs, best, per cwt 6.75@ 7.00 ti f tl liff nt dealers i some 
ve) + ‘ rine, Ga. 8s, st, oP COWL. we eee eee eee ) y : meetings o 1e «differen dealers and § carr 
ao ee CCS Ce ee -.-++ 6.00@ 6.50 few manufacturers in Virginia and North is 
3 | a é ; 7 sows and stags............. 5.25@ 6.25 Carolina cart 
SWINE. Farms For Sale—Nice tobacco and cot- | Sheep—best, per cwt....... ..-. 5.50@ 6.50 The weather throughout the week has bus] 
ton farms in Wake and Chatham Counties, | common to fair.......... 2.00@ 4.00 been ary and hot. No doubt occasional 
Ten fine Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$6 each, Fel- | N. C. From 50 to 500 acres cach, Full de- | TRAE aden diexiena ns «0ees's 4.50@ 6.50 thunderstorms have occurred in the State abo 
ton Eros., Wilson, N. C. ae ee ation. A. C. Hughes and | - and the tobacco crop, while late, is reported The 
o. ye) aN. . ¢ - , $ 4 ; 
, , ats , oe as looking well, and it is estimated that ss 
3erkshire and Mulefooted Pigs—$5 each. ae ie Sta a = NEW YORK PRODUCE, there will be an acreage of about 10 to 195 Join 
Norman Davis, Selbyville, Delaware. | thee Sad Fai m t or Sale —Halt g00d | (Reported by F. J. Root.) per cent in this State. had 
est ene : bs gape tacit ——, ee } July 9 The markets in South Carolina are get- full 
eed, a s De close Augus o = based Fy i 7 
1p re * Ee een . ‘ ° ane ° . ting ady for business, and they will sell ' 
Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- | Mizell & Co., Williamston, N. C. | Potatocs, $2.25@2.50 per barrel for white BS a i eee aoe crop iar nn did last year. full 
cork es ten. Riverside Farm, Fort No. 1, Southern; red, $2@2.25. Sweets, No. = . Pp tne ’ _ ' 
=a Farms Wanted—We have direct buyers. | }: heagg Foe a eon no ys psa Pad aE kn ans the 
" Don't pay commissions. Write describing | CTAate, 99@r0c, Virginia, 60@Mi0e per basket, IFF > TU the 
Pure-bred Essex pigs, Southdown sheep | property, naming lowest price We aed Louisville, 70@80c per 70-tb bag. Cabbage, SOFFOLE FEANUTS. “5 
and \ngora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, | puyers locate desirable property free, | 75¢@$1.25 per barrel Asparagus, $1@1.75 (Report by Suffolk, Va., Board of Trade.) spri 
Canton, N. C. American Investment Association, 91 Palace | PtY dozen bunches. Wax beans, 50@60c per c bas] 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. basket; green beans, 25@75e¢ per basket. Fancy, per pound......--.-+++++: G 31 c ti 
Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four new beets, per barrel, $1@1.75 Carrots, a rictly PriM€ ....ceeeeeeeeecens 3% @ : Ke imi 
months old, $10 each. Fairacre Farms, > “ae caciead ing | Olds Per barrel, $3@4; per 100 bunches, $1 Pree. Nees AMER RS SA SR OEE SCRE z heis 
Hizh Point, N. c. For Sale in Iredell—one of the leading ah. Cauliflower, 75¢@$1.50 per barrel, Spanish, per bushel ............ 90¢ 
| re : a cal a Sage counties = re Cucumbers, $1.50@1.75 per barrel. Corn, $1 for 
; | ane arming ands with Improvements rls @1.75 r crat Celery, 50@90e 1 2 lift 
Negistered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- | to $35 per acre. Good roads will soon be thie He $9 ops @3 a “t Shot “ a Difficulties leading to social explosions are ries 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- | completed on all main highways in the $6 50 @7 pe eS glad? } xp ctad ‘ 40@ 0c caused not by too lengthy or hasty strides but 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. county. E. G. Gaither, Statesville, N. C. r crate Lima beans, $2@4 per basket. of progress (for men in mass are ess¢ ntially ene 
% i ‘ » $1.50@2 per basket Peas, $1.50@ conservative) but by holding back and pre: tl 
. For Sale—Extra lot choice, short-nose Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, | 2.25 per basket. Peppers, $1@1.50 per box. venting the people from taking the next le 
Be rkshire pl mated no akin, $5 each. Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, Romaine, 50@75¢c per basket Radishes, $1 full step forward when they are ready for 1 
Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 100 bunches. Tomatoes, 50¢@¢1 it.—Robert M. LaFollette. ; 
ea 2 . fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 -arrier Ae ee - Sol¢ 
Be rkshiré and Yorkshire Pigs—At half- | to $10 per acres Terms: one-fourth cash, $1@2 per %-barrel basket. Peach- : mil 
—< e, from registe red stor k. 6 weeks old, liberal terms on balance. For illustrated | es, 75¢@$1.50 per carrier. Pears, $6@7 per A reader wishes to know how to get rid far 
o ¢ ¥ h J P Pp. Jones, Big Rock, Virgilina, | folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- | barrel. Plums, $1.50@2 per carrier. Cur- of sassafras sprouts. Can any one tell a2 ar 
a., Reouts born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. rants, per gqt., 7@9c. Blackberries, per casy way? 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 








Look Out for the Cotton Insects. 

HE cotton crop of this year has 
T now passed through its early 
stac cs, and thus far there has been 
no \.idespread damage by insects re- 
‘eg from any part of North Car- 
olina, but there are several old 
pests of long standing which are 
due to put in their appearance be- 
tween now and the gathering of the 
crop. 

Among these the more serious 
ones are, rust-mites, boll-worm, and 
(perhaps) the cotton caterpillar, 
which is erroneously called “army 
worm.” lLeaf-louse may still do a 
little damage, and the belating ef- 
fects of the root-louse will yet be 
evident. 

Then there 


por 


are several insects 
which are not usually serious but 
which might become so, such as 
beetles which eat off the blooms, and 
worms which bore in the stalks. 
We must remember also the ever 
present possibility of genuine boll- 
weevil making its appearance. -For 
while this insect is still several hun- 


dred miles away from our borders 
there is always the chance that it 


may gain an accidental foothold. 

Our farmers are asked to keep a 
lookout for insect injury to cotton, 
and I will appreciate it if farmers in 
North Carolina will make report to 
me of any that are noticed, sending 
specimens of the insects when practi- 
cable. This will enable us to keep 
track of the activity of these insects 
and may help toward a knowledge 
of their habits and better means 
of control. Specimens should be 
mailed in small tight box or pack- 
age with enough leaves or stalk to 
last several days, and should have 
the name of the sender on outside of 
package. 


We have a bulletin on “Insect 
Enemies of Cotton’? in which our 
chief cotton insects are discussed, 


and also including an account of the 
boll-weevil. This is intended more 
particularly for persons in this State, 
though copies are sent out of the 
State also. It may be had for the 
asking. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture officials are making spe- 
cial effort to keep close record of 
all noticeable damage by cotton in- 
sects, and it is in the hope of secur- 
ing as complete information as pos- 
sible for this State that this notice 
is given. Watch closely, let us know 
when trouble appears, and send spe- 
cimens, 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr., 

N. C. State Dept. of Agriculture. 


How Good Looks Help Make Good 
Sales. 

NCE farmers lived near me. 

One of them had a large orchard, 
raised quantities of fruit and would 
gather his peaches in a cotton bask- 
et, take along his peck measure and 
carry them to town in a ‘‘carry-log”’ 
cart, and peddle them out by the 
bushel, peck or half-peck, and get 
about a dollar a bushel for them. 
The other farmer whose lands ad- 
joined the land of the other man 
had a few choice trees, would care- 
fully gather his peaches and as care- 
fully pack them in small baskets with 
the colored side up, and then take 
them to town in a regular truck 
Spring-wagon and sell them by the 
basket, realizing from two to four 
times as much for his peaches as his 
neighbor just across the branch got 
for his. There was not such a vast 
difference in the quality of the fruit, 
but there was a great deal of differ- 
ence in the way it was gathered and 
the attractiveness of the packages 

The first farmer mentioned has 
Sold his farm and gone to a cotton- 
mill town. The other one is still 
farming, selling nice peaches in nice 


two 


packages, improving his farm, build- 
ing nice cottages and settling his 
children around him, and is one of 
the most independent farmers in the 
community. 

If we have anything to sell, even 
if a scrub pig, he will bring more 
money in a nice crate with the name 
of the farm and owner on it than 
he will in a guano sack with a 
string tied around it, torn from an- 
other sack. 

Yes, it is a fact. A good deal 
of the 15-cent butter you speak of 
would easily command 35 or 40 cents 
if it was simply printed in half or 
pound packages and wrapped in 
parchment paper. 

While it pays to advertise, it also 
pays for the farmer to put what he 
has to sell, no matter what it is, 
on the market in as attractive form 
as possible, and the higher the qual- 
ity of the produce the more attrac- 
tive should it be to a purchaser. It 
pays and pays well. 

WILL B. CRAWFORD. 

Goldsboro, N. C. 





How a Circulating Library Was 
Started. 


AUDE, let’s combine our schools 

and get up a cantata for Christ- 
mas, charge for admittance and so 
raise money to be used for our 
schools?’’ 

“Agreed, Blanche, and we will be- 
gin right away.’’ 

So these earnest teachers, with 
the enthusiasm of 20 summers, went 
to work to improve their schools. 

These schools were one and a half 
miles apart and each in a separate 
district. This was 20 years ago when 
normal graduates and high schools 
and academies were not so common 
as they are today. 


The cantata was a complete suc- 
cess, after much hard work by the 
teachers. Twenty-five dollars was 


cleared and spent on good standard 
novels, fairy stories and bright books 
for children. 

This formed a circulating library 
and has done much for this entire 
community—a thickly settled coun- 
try section. 

Now one school is a high school, 
with a modern building and employs 
five teachers, while the smaller vil- 
lage school has a larger, better build- 
ing and two teachers. 

The two erstwhile young teachers 
believe that these good books, cir- 
culated thus in an isolated section, 
with the enthusiasm of the older 
pupils, waked and encouraged the 
older people to reach out for larger 
things. MRS. P. T. FARABAN. 

Carthage, N. C. 


Danville Tobacconists Meet. 

HE annual session of the Danville 

Tobacco Association, which took 
place a few days since was well at- 
tended and most enthusiastic. It 
was agreed that beginning next year, 


sales should be discontinued from 
June 15 to August 15. 


W. T. Cousins was elected Presi- 
dent; Andrew Jameison, Vice Presi- 
dent, and I. H. Burdall, Secretary- 
Treasurer and Supervisor. 

The President’s report showed an 
increase in sales of a million and a 
quarter pounds of tobacco over the 
previous year, along with a general 
increase in the receipts by the local 
tobacco manufacturers. The report 
also indorsed the work that was 
started last year by the Pittsylvania 
Good Roads Association, and pre- 
dicted that even a greater amount of 
of tobacco would be sent to Danville 
as soon as the highways were perma- 
nently improved 

A heavier crop of tobacco is ex- 
pected this year as a considerably 
larger average has been planted. 

J. M. BELL. 
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Stop this Los 

From one-quarter 9. 

to one-half of the °* 
wheat aéreage has °° 

been abandoned in 

five states that pro- 
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GE duced about one-third ™ 

i Ae of our winter wheat. 

Wf» ule 
1 This means a /oss a 
Wig of about seven million ~F 
WY Wheat sores ° tt 
Wy Good crepe. dollars for seed alone ‘plantedincorn. | 
Mi and several times this: 





: | 
for preparing the ground and sowing. A well-fed ih 
plant can better resist unfavorable surroundings. 
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POTASH 


Good fertilization means enough fertilizer of the right kind. 


With a 


good rotationsthree hundred to four hundred pounds per acre is enough, 
provided a reasonably high-grade formula such as 2-8-6 or 0-10-6 is used 
The low grade 1-7-1, 2-8-2 and o-10-2 formulas are out of balance, cost 


too much per unit. 


Urge your dealer to carry high-grade formulas, or 


to buy some potash salts with which to bring up the polash conlent toa 


high grade. 
izer will do it. 


One bag of Muriate of Potash added to a ton of fertil- 


If you prefer real bone or. basic slag in place of acid phosphate try 
a mixture of 1700 pounds of either with three hundred pounds of muri- 


ate of potash. 


You will find that Potash Pays. 


These high potash mixtures produce better wheat and clover, heavy 


grain and stiff straw. 


We sell Potash Salts in any quantity from two hundred pounds 
up. If your dealer will not get potash for you write us 
for prices and for our FREE booklet on Fall Fertilizers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
SAVANNAH 














| TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS | 


A First-Aid-to-Injured Cabinet. 

NE day I was chopping up some 
QO old fence boards when a piece 
flew up and an old rusty nail made 
a deep furrow on the back of my 
hand. I cleaned the wound out with 
hydrogen peroxide, and no doubt 
saved myself a very sore hand. 

I know a man who cut off a corn 
with his jack-knife and then pulled 
on a dirty sock. In less than a 
week, blood poisoning set in and he 
lost his foot. 

Too many people do not have clean 
bandages, antiseptic solutions 
salves at hand properly to care for 
slight injuries. I am describing a 
handy, inexpensive cabinet which is 
indispensible to every home. If the 
barn is very far from the house, 
by all means, have a duplicate cabi- 
net in some clean place in the barn 
or tool shed. 

A very serviceable cabinet may be 
made of a wooden box about 15 
inches high, ten inches wide and six 
inches deep. It should have a hinged 
door with an easy catch. Two 
shelves put in it provide 40 inches of 
shelf room. 

In this cabinet, I have the follow- 
ing articles: 

One gauze bandage, one-inch; two 





gauze bandages, two-inch; one cot- 
ton bandage, two-inch; two _ pack- 
ages sterile absorbent cotton; one 


package gauze, bichloride of mercu- 
ry; one tourniquet to stop bleeding; 
one package zinc oxide adhesive plas- 
ter, one-inch; one tube carbolated 
vaseline; one piece carbolic soap; 
one bottle peroxide of hydrogen; one 
bottle smelling salts; one bottle pic- 
ric acid solution for burns; one eye 
cup; one bottle boric acid solution 
to. bathe eyes; one-pair scissors; one 
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S- Write—right now—for our wonderful offer. 
i? *$ Tt has startled the world! Get anobby suit 
and a pocketful of money free! Taking 
orders for our grand tailoring from your 
friends is as easy as rolling off alog. You 
\ YY cen make $10 a day—many make more 


The Easy Way to Riches 


ee Don’t sweat and grind your life away for a bare 
iat living—getthis free suit and easy money. Our suite 
WD sclliike hotcakes for $3 to $101less than other houses. 
4\ Better tailoring, better proposition, better guaran- 
tee. Aletter or postal brings everything—samples, 
\L\fashion plates, tape measure, instructions, ete. This 
fisagold minefor you. And, remember, it’s all free. 
*/ Dress Like a Prince for Nothing# 
i) One of our swell suits on your back will sell scores 
of others. Backed by our experience and money, 
you are bound to succeed. Our made-to-order suite 
and pants sell like wildfire. You don't have to be 
a salesman. You don’t need to be a judge of clothe 
ing. No experience necessary—we teach you. 

ACT NOW! If you want to succeed, wear fine 
clothes and hearthe jingle of the coinin your pock- 
etY write for our big free offer. Your ONE big chance! Start your 
letter off NOW—this very minute. We Prepay Express Charges, 
Every garment a union-made garment and bears the union tabel,, 


REGAL TAILORING CO.,717 Regal Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 











package safety pins; one spool linen 
thread; one package needles to dig 
out slivers; one roll of old muslin 
cloths; one bottle clean,” boiled, soft 
water; one bottle table salt; one 
bottle baking soda; one bottle ar- 
nica 

Without giving any special direc- 
tions, I have mentioned articles suffi- 
cient to relieve accidents from in- 
bites, sprains, cuts, foreign 
substances in eyes, faintness, splint- 
ers, rusty nails, nose bleed, severed 
arteries and severe burns. I have 
said nothing about broken bones, as 
I consider that the less done the bet- 
ter, except to keep the patient quiet 
and as comfortable as possible until 
the doctor comes. Such an outfit costs 
less than $5. 


sect 


A. C. NORRIS 


Rockford, II. 


You can make taking. subscrip~ 


tions for us 


money 





















































































































































The 
Farmer’s Library 


HE successful farmer of today is usually a 

reading farmer, and this is going to be even 

more the rule in the future. More is being 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than 
the farmer of today to make a success of his farm 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than 
does even the “good” farmer of today. 


There are many ways of acquiring this necessary 
knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- 


pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by 
the reading of good books on agriculture. 


The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, 
read and keep for reference as many good books as they 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of 
— all of which, we believe, will be found of real 
value. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By EB. V. Wil- 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, 
covering the whole field of agriculture 

Farm and Garden Rule Book—By H. Bailey—A 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
den—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 
high school and college students, but useful also 
to the 

Practical Farming—By W. F. Massey—No introduction 
needed to our readers 

Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to 
handle our staple crops 

Farm Grasses of the United States—By W. J. Spill- 
man—aA book Southern farmers need to study.... 

Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 
developing the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, 
fences, 


SOILS AND FERTILIZERS 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— 
A standard work by an authority..............0. 
Sotis—Ey F. H. King—A rather old book that has 
stood the test and been brought up to date 
Svils— By S. W. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, 
finely illustrated 
Fertilizers—By E. B. Voorhees—A standard 
the subject 
Fertilizing fer Profit—By E. E. 
popular 


LIVESTOCK 


Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec. 
tion of feeding Y 
should have i - 

Types and Breeds of Farm Animals—By C. S. 
—All leading breeds described and picturec 

Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 
of livesio INGHOMEINED L360 ewe oss a8 

Swine—By m. Dietrich—Good, but written 
ern conditions - 

Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing— 
8 a2 good sheep-man and a good write 

Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By .- 
els—Two short, practical treatises; eac 

Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 

Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox 
Smith—For reference and consultation. 


POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable tn- 
furmation 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. 8. New- 
man-—-Strictly Southern in all respects 

Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One cf 
the best books for the beginner 1.69 

The Pruning Book—By H. Balilley—The subject 
fully treated 1.50 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—In- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, etc 

A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— 
The authority on be 

tural Hygiene—Ry H. N. Ogden—A valuable book o 

making the home surroundings healthy 


Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can 
procure for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books 
of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with 
any books they need at publishers’ prices. : 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





By the Extent of 








| its ability to get results. 
| of securing this confidence is depend- 


| plan. 


naught by bad 


blamed for 
| tions are easy to arouse, and they 
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WHAT INTERESTS YOU? 


Your Interests, 
Your Value to the World May Be 
Judged. 


NE person need not worry about 
O what another likes or don’t like. 
We have different tastes, inclina- 
tions, abilities, dispositions, hopes, 
ambitions, etc., and when one goes 
to seed on one thing, he is apt. to 
worry about others not doing the 
same thing. But when we get one’s 
likes and dislikes we get an insight 
to his character. The character of 
a man is all there is about him worth 
considering. This includes all that 
goes to make individuality. 

One’s environment moulds _ his 
likes and dislikes to a considerable 
extent. The source of one’s support 
is calculated to be of prime interest, 
and anything dealing with the theme 


| is more apt to get attention than any 


other. The exception is where one’s 
mind is not on his ‘“‘business’’ but is 
on something else. Most people have 
a vocation—and stop. Some have a 
vocation and an avocation. Some 
have merely an avocation. Some few 
have neither. 

I believe the one who has both is 
the more fortunate. But interest in 
any subject is absolutely dependent 
on a study of it. Without some de- 
gree of understanding of a subject, 
genuine interest in it is impossible. 
So the first requisite is attention. 
The second is to instruct sufficiently 
to hold that attention and create a 
real interest. 

Scientific agriculture is of interest 
only to those who care to increase 
yield or who study it as a diversion. 
Scientific marketing is of interest 
only to those who want to insure 
profits on sales or who study it sim- 


| ply for the sake of knowing. The 
| degree of 


interest the Farmers’ 
Union is able to secure is dependent 
en the confidence it can secure in 
The power 


ent on convincing the reason of the 


| practicability of the plan as an ab- 
| stract 
| stration. 
| stration more than by abstract rea- 
|} soning. This makes it difficult to 
| make success in the beginning. No 
| demonstrating can be done till quite 
|a number are willing to risk their 


proposition and by demon- 


The masses go by demon- 


judgment on the feasibility of the 

A good plan may be brought to 
management. To 
those looking only for a demonstra- 
tion it appears that failure spells bad 
plan. The advocates of the plan are 
everything. lExpecta- 
are liable to become inflated. <A col- 
lapse of expectations is apt to pro- 


| duce atrophy of devotion. Confidence 
evaporates before calamities which 


destroy hopes. Only the far-seeing, 
who can trace from cause to effect 
in the future as well as in the past, 
can be depended on to carry forward 
plans—hbe they ever so good—when 
once marked by the stigma of 
failure. 

In its last analysis there is only 


#| one thing in this world worth while, 
| and that one thing is intelligence. 


1ge 

All evil as well as all mistakes is at 
bottom based on ignorance. If the 
full realization of the consequences 
of evil-doing were fully realized be- 


| forehand, the inclination to do the 
| evil would vanish. 
| complished worth while is done be- 
| cause someone has reasoned it out. 


Whatever is ac- 


To the degree that we exercise good 


| judgment, to just that degree we are 
jin tune with that 


success which 
brings happiness. To the extent that 
we refuse to be guided by judgment, 


but pander to the whims, passions 
and prejudices, just to that extent 
we court that failure that brings mis- 
ery. Those principles that apply to 
the life of an individual apply to 
the life of an organization of indi- 
viduals. 

Of what interest -to you is your 
own life? 

Of what interest to you is the 
lives of others? 

It all depends on your conception 
of facts and your estimate of rela- 
tive importance in the realm of 
utility. You are not apt to become 
intensely absorbed in a subject which 
does not appeal to you as being of any 
consequence to yourself or to any 
one else, or to any creature possess- 
ing powers of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing. Merely as a matter of mental 
gymnastics we may be interested in 
any mental excursion but not so in- 
tensely as in things of consequence 
to self and fellow creatures. 

Look over the declaration of pur- 
poses of the Farmers’ Union and let 
me know what subject you are in- 
terested in most. This will help to 
get at the viewpoint of these for 
whom this page is intended. This 
includes the non-members as well as 
the Old Guard. 





Co-Operative Buying and Selling 
Necessary. 
O HARM can come from discuss- 
ing the storing of agricultural 
products in the same breath with co- 
operation in manufacturing or chang- 
ing the form of the product. I think 
it is equally true that no harm can 
come from discussing at the same 
time co-operative marketing of such 
products as the farmers have for sale. 
Organizations are rapidly forming, 
but thousands are still necessary to 
look after the marketing of the sur- 
plus of fruits, nuts and vegetables, 
grain and seeds, hay and forage, to- 
bacco, cotton and other products of 
American farms. Two-thirds of the 
people of the United States live in 
cities, towns and villages. They 
must be supplied from the farms of 
the one-third who live in the open 
country. Both buyers and sellers 
should be organized into community 
groups in order to reduce the strug- 
gle for an existence to its most econ- 
omic form. Ail waste should be elim- 
inated wherever possible. 

Just as it is true that consumers 
of agricultural products should or- 
ganize to purchase supplies from the 
producers, just as it is desirable to 
establish co-operative stores in cities 
towns and villages, so it is necessary} 
for farmers to organize into co-oper 
ative societies to purchase thing 
which they need but which they 
not produce. Here we have need for 
organization to purchase impiements 
and machinery, livestock, feed, house- 
hold supplies, and other very useful 
articles.—Prof. John Lee Coulte 


Another Question for the‘Practical” 
Farmer. 

NOTICE your article on the value 

of ‘“ scientists’ statements to the 
practical farmer,’ in issue just re- 
ceived mentions the Babcock test. 

I think of a better illustration. 
Nine-tenths of your readers do not 
know the Babcock test by actual 
experience, but more than nine- 
tenths use commercial fertilizers. 
Who gave them to the farmers, the 
practical or scientific farmer? 

I do like your paper for teaching 
the principles of farming, and yet 
you are ready to give all the de 3 
possible to anyone interested enou 
to inquire. F. L. ADAMS. 





Remember, we answer all questions on 
farming by mail. 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Ireland. 


(Continued from page Las) 


made butter, and the Irish housewife 
is also relieved of the work of churn- 
ing and molding the product, besides 
getting back eight and one-half gal- 
Ions of separated milk for every ten 
gallons supplied. A Ballyragget 
pusiness man told me that the Muck- 
alee creamery butter was bringing 
120 shillings per hundredweight as 
compared with 96 shillings for ordi- 
nary farm butter; which statement 
being translated into plain United 
States language (with the further 
understanding that this Irish hun- 
dredweight means 112 pounds, and 
not 100 pounds as with us) means 
that the creamery butter was sell- 
ing for about 27 cents a pound and 
the ordinary butter for about 21 
cents. Moreover, all the profits of 
the creamery are divided among the 
farmers who supply the milk, so that 
the farmer has other sources of profit 
besides the gain from the improved 
quality of his product. 


The Co-Operative Poultry Society. 


No less interesting than the Muck- 
alee Creamery is the North Kilkenny 
Poultry Society, with headquarters 
in Ballyragget. This society, a com- 
bination of 450 poultry-raisers in and 
around the village, has had a rather 





SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 





significant history. In the begin- 
ning, so a Kilkenny farmer told me, 
it had one or two so-called ‘‘expert’”’ 
managers from a distance who turn- 
ed out to be ‘‘expert’”’ mainly in eat- 
ing up the profits, so that for the first 
three years the society ran at a loss. 

Then something happened which 
often happens in these co-operative 
societies, and whenever farmers unite 
and meet together for any purpose: 
hitherto unappreciated local talent 
was discovered and made use of. The 
Members picked up John Carey, a 
plain young farmer-boy without any 
frills about him, but every-day com- 
mon-sense and a good character, and 
put him at the head of the society. 
In three years’ time he has wiped 
out the old loss; increased the mem- 
bership by nearly two hundred and 
has carried the total poultry and egg 
trade from $25,000 three years ago 
to more than $40,000 last year. 
Farmers get 30 per cent more for 
their eggs than they did before they 
organized, hot merely because they 
Save the middleman’s profits, but be- 
Cause they ship eggs while they are 
fresh and clean instead of waiting 
for them to get stale and dirty; ship 
them properly graded and crated, and 
because they know where to ship in 
order to secure top-notch prices. 

A Society Which Tells Where to 

Ship. 

This last clause calis for a word of 
parenthetical explanation. The vari- 
Ous agricultural organizations main- 


tain in Dublin what is known as “The 
I. A. W. S.”—the Irish Agricultural 


Wholesale Society—an 
which not only furnishes the society 
members with fertilizers and seeds at 
wholesale prices, but keeps in touch 
with all the leading English markets 
and directs organized societies where 


organization 











DUCKS ON 


AN IRISH FARM. 
Hedges Like This Add Much to the 
Beauty of European Country Homes. 





to ship their produce. My friend, Mr. 
Carey, of the North Kilkenny Poul- 
try Society, for example, gets news 
from the Dublin I. A. W. S., say each 
Saturday, as to what English market 
he should ship his goods to the fol- 
lowing week, and the probable price. 
The price is then fixed at which the 
society will buy eggs during the 
week, and all guaranteed fresh eggs 
are bought at this figure by the 
pound. 


How the Eggs Are Collected. 


The morning I was there, as every 
other week day, two carriages had 
gone out over a radius of six miles 
to collect eggs; and on Mondays they 
go out as far as ten miles. Eggs of 
the same size and color are shipped 
together and small eggs are shipped 
as ‘“‘seconds.’’ Dirty eggs are also 
shipped separately, and care is taken 
in every way to maintain a reputa- 
tion for giving the buyer exactly 
what is promised him. 

Another work it is now proposed 
to take up is that of fattening young 
chickens before shipping them, in- 


stead of shipping them elsewhere to 
be fattened, as is the present practice. 

In this society, as in the case of 
the Muckalee and all other such or- 





AN IRISH POULTRY SOCIETY’S 
CAREFULLY GRADED EGGS. 





ganizations in Ireland, the profits go 


to the patrons. There is an annual 
meeting which all the miembers are 
asked to attend, and the business 


meanwhile is conducted by an elected 
committee of 25 members, a quorum 
of whom with the manager 
monthly for the examination of the 


meet 


books and for general oversight of 
the business. I was told that an 
average patron had about 50 hens, 


and the women, of course, look after 
them in most cases. 

One other 
deserves 


have 


feature of this 
mention—that 
succeeded 


society 
could not 
without the support 
it received from the Catholic priest 
and a wealthy land-owner near-by. 
In fact in néarly all the societies I 
visited I found that the Catholic 
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fathers—-nearly everybody in Kilken- | 
ny is a Catholic—were active leaders. | 
I wish our preachers in the South | 


showed as much interest in the gen- 
eral movements for rural develop- 
ment and uplift. 

In next week’s 
scribe and explain 
successful and 


helpful system of 


farmers’ co-operative banks or credit | 
societies—something we must go to | 


work and get for the South. 
Dublin, Ireland. 





“THE TROUBLE WITH THE 
SOUTH IS FOOL TENANTS.” 
Here Are One Landlord’s Views; Let 


Us Hear From Our Tenant Read- 
ers, 





REGARD your paper as the best in 

the South for Alabama farmers. 
In fact, I think so highly of it, that 
I want you to draw on me when my 
subscription expires if I should un- 
fortunately be so negligent as to for- 
get to renew promptly. 

[I am a busy physician and have 
only been farming three years. With- 
out your journal, I should have been 
entirely at the mercy of my tenants, 
but as it is, by your timely articles 
JT can tell just what ought to be done 


and when. I am in the habit of 
telling my farmer patrons that if 
they will take The Progressive 


Farmer and be guided always by its 
advice, if they don’t succeed, then 
I'll pay for the paper myself. So 
far none of them have taken me up. 

It is my plan to read the paper as 
soon as received, then send it out to 
my tenants and request them to read 
it. When they come in for advances, 
ete., I ask them if they have read a 
eertain article in the current 
ber, and if so what they think about 
it? If not, I ask them to read it and 
let me know what they think about 
it the next time they come to town. 

The trouble with the South is, fool 
tenants, both white and black, who 
won’t seek or take advice. I had 
one who was opposed to anything 
new because ‘‘Pa never did see any 
sense in it;’’ one who deliberately 


article I shall de- | 
the remarkably | 





num- | 





aj Miustrating the most 

important line of farm 
machines made. Tells §& 
when, where and how F 
tousethem. It ans- 

a wers every question 

ya you might ask about 
farming implements. 
Send postal today i 
for package No. x-2. 
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If You Breed Poultry 
You Need This Book 














We do not know how many of the adver- 


tisers in this issue own a copy of the 
Standard of Perfection; but every one of 
them—every person who raises poultry for 


| exhibition or to sell for breeding purposes— 
| should have a copy and study it thoroughly. 


did his best to break up every tool | 


I had because he didn’t want to 
work with ‘‘them things.’’ They 
were both white and good men could 
have been made out of them if they 
had been careful and willing to have 
given an attentive ear. This year, 
I have an iron-clad contract and can 
vacate a tenant in 10 days by giving 
him legal notice and purchasing his 
part of the crop. This contract spe- 
cifies crop rotation, methods of fer- 


tilization, the plan of cultivation and | 


the planting of legumes in every cor- 
ner possible. 

I am liberal 
charge no 


with 
interest on 


my men. I 
advances. I 


make no restriction on purchases as 


long as they have a chance to pay 
out. My houses are kept in good 


condition. They are urged to 
their children to school, and I 
they are sick that they 
> of themselves until well. 

them an interest in 
one-half of the orchard. They 
one-half of the English walnuts, 
I have four trees bearing well 

get one-half of the pecans; 

third of the hogs. I furnish 

sows and a registered 
male. 
sey bull. 
them. I 
have set 
times—all 


insist 
when 


car 


His services are free 


strawberries 
my expense, 


out 
at 


the bees. 


send 


take 
I give 
the stock and 
get 
and 
They 
one- 
good 
Berkshire 
I also have a registered Jer- 
to 
have gotten them bees and 
several 
but the 
strawberries are dead and nearly all 
I could never get a tenant 
to see after them, though I offered 


We know no other way by which they can 
keep posted on the points of their breed, by 
which they can tell how nearly their birds 
come to the accepted standard, or by which 
they can prepare themselves to judge birds 
and to select those of the right type for 
breeding purposes. 

This book is the official Standard, adopted 
by the American Poultry Association, recog- 
nized by all breeders as the authority. To 
try to get along without it, is to handicap 
yourself right in the beginning of your work 
of selection and breeding. To confess your- 
self ignorant of it, is to admit that you 
don’t know poultry. 

We can supply it at the fixed price, $1.50; 
or we will send you a copy free for a club 
of three new yearly subscribers at $1 each. 

New 1912 Edition now ready. 


The Progressive Farmer. 


A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish profitable 
employment during the summer and 





fall months should correspond with 
our Circulation Department. We will 
pay well for the securing of new sub- 
scriptions and the renewal of old 


ones. Energetic boys and girls can 


| make good money at this work. 
| Write today to Circulation Manager, 


The Progressive Farmer, 
and get ready 
for the subscription season. 


for full 


particulars, at once 








them $1 a day for the work and one- 
half of what was produced. 
I lost fully $500 on one man last 


year who was reckless and indiffer- 
ent about everything. It is such 


men as this one was who make land- 
lords ‘‘tight’’ and mean 
D. L. WILKINSON. 
Montevallo, Ala. 


I know that the angels must rejoice over 
one civic sinner who repents of his selffish- 
ness and hatred of taxes and becomes an 
enthusiastic supporter of universal educa- 


tion by taxation.—Chas. D. Mcliver. 
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Don’t Dread Fire 


Protect your home and buildings. 
Discard the wooden shingles. 


4 
2 : wa ; 
Use Metal Roofing a one Saves \,, Address 
: \ 
Learn -about the Annis Patent Saflok j Hil e % 
for V-. crimp, corrugated or cluster shingle . will 
roofing. Latest thing out. Nail heads cover- Hot ] rips 


ed; no wood strips; no oe tet labor needed. te . 
: proots fearerect (MMM | PN ie bei “Booklet 
insurance rate: Very || MMM BB Transact away-from-home busi- “No. 
1andso; e ou nee | i i \ 

va | TANNA <1 ness by telephone and concentrate No? 
Just to Chattanooga | My AL HL e ‘ay 
eeoeecall "" all the time and energy of your team 
in the nite ates. 


Get the lowest freight | | MARIE ss ee + and yourself right in the fields. 
“sit down now and {HHH Dp RN, That’s good business ! 
wove ler nett eee | MAHI mt Wy. 
to protect your prop- : “SS A ' 
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tips SON Western Lhecirne 


Chattanooga Rooling & Foundry Co., 


, { 
Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. “ag wale 4 =e Za Rural Telephones 


Get right down tofacts. Mai! Will broaden your business, put you in touch 


\ that coupon for book giving _ with the world and save wear and tear not 
cars? When you buy of us there are complete instructions for ] k b t t f 

; profits to come wen er pear building a rural telephone line. alone on your stock, Out on you, too. 

Q y pocket—that’s because“we 

BS manufacture and sell direct 


from factory to you at the very ELEC ' RIC COMI AN ¥ 
lowest factory prices, saving you from $35 . 


Oe nee oe eae Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
Golden Eagle Buggies SOUTHERN HOUSES : 


We also guarantee t klah Cit Dallas Kansas City 
es B50 t0 #7 [0.0 the Gucmets “as” Richmond St. Louis 
quali z Ss. 
Perfect Satisfaction ini EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
uaranteedor Your ™ * 
Money Refunded 
Golden Eagle Buggy Co. : 
10-12 Piedmont Ave.. | TE i cteeinaatiiendlll ar a a 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Write Today fo: 
Thies Famous 





high-wheeled farm wagon. 

: LOOK up that old running 
gear with broken 

wheels and pull it out of the 

weed patch from behind the 


A Wy A\ barn. > mA <<a) 8% 18 the 
LA to what f 1 ( v:G> ; =| | 
x al LISTEN othe el hie ‘ MN N : emaremas eR RO 
Ij about low-down steel wheels *. : yg EY belt 
‘Br gear. It will mak x i ony ee ae i We Guaranteed 
5 \ pay bad on your farm. iy CERS Bika se | ae 
CAPACITY—12to Af \ay/ Havana Metal Wheel Cé. 3 YW) 


75 Tons of Hay , EN. Box 65, Havana, Ill. ‘. .E ~ , Wagon. 
D i? ; BEN 


For Lightness of Running, Strength, and Wear-Resisting Qualities the 
The UNIT Road Machine “Thornhill”? has never been equalled. 
OPERATED BY ‘ It is made in a splendid hard-wood The iron and steel must pass equally 
( fA} section. Tough oak and hickory are asexacting tests. The workmen here are 
One Man and One Team TY | hauled into our yards from the surround- masters. They have built into the 
} : ing country. Itisseasonedundershelter ‘“Thornhill’ new and better features 
i Neen] —” AS MUCH AS : from two to four years. Not until itis ©—hitherto unknown to any wagon. 
J sat sn nn perfectly dry can it go into a “Thorn- Ask your dealer to show you a 
TH hill.” It must standconstantinspection. ‘Thornhill.” Sold on a guarantee. 


STOP that high lifting into your 
































Ann Arbor Machine Co., fF 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


— 


a. ima « Oe NHIL ’ hburg, Virginia. 
Tke Call-WattCo. GPA THORNHILL WAGON CO., Lynchburg, Virginia 











éé m7? wee Horse 
The King of y 
ae a Balers a Sten RICHMOND, VA. 


4 train of followers, but no equais. 


Proves its superiority = , 

ribeye Ht econ, ates Se a) | ADMIRAL POWER F=— sf ela Cata- 

loose bundles, works - HAY PRESS , a ‘‘) LI at 0 ue | 
e . 8. : , } 8 anne 2 aN 3 . +>, 4 1 ‘i OR Hi ! § 


x : LE Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
The machine that makes competi- : | aS eS : | YS this 3-year- guaranteed buggy. 








mendous power 

torstremble. Eli catalogue free. Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
located in all parts of the world. 


Bolseee lasagne) si —) write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
STEEL RAZOR 5 45 | S\\ 7‘ Y\\ Century Manufacturing Co... 
FOR | . ~~ , Dep't 504 East St. Louis, lll. 
nl a anne TREE fm The Improved Red Ripper _™ 
mae a= > Hay Press 




















$1 AFTER TRIAL, {F YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY J OVER 200 PREMIUMS FREE.) 
» Me ot you will own one of the best Razors made, Guaran- }| To get one million new custom- 
ed to Give Satisfaction, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop fers, we will give 


Alone Worth $1.00. If you are oT cimpl ot the 
Razor. Could we make na te. — —— $150,000 IN PREMIUMS. 


you @ fairer offer? > Ty . 

tn 000 The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
OUR DIXIE RAZOR nse o ho OLLOW onouNd. mane $108, IN CASH, and over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the ‘weight of 
tempered by our New, Secret, Electrical Process, giving it. the $1,800 IN GOLD CAPITAL bales automatically. It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
smoothest and keenest shaving edge known. We use it and know PRIZES horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
it is the best Razor made, and we want you to find it out by | earned through handing out cards | 
gee yh Re advertising our Dixie Razor. You SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 

The Horsehide Strop, Free with every Razor sold, will keep [can make your share as large as : r 

De ay aerate Gettancd amen cd Cet MRE. TTEe Complete detail cut t f | ha 
made of specially prepared Leather and Canvas, and is alone when you order Razor. 
worth $1.00. Don’t delay. Send coupon at once. Write plainly. General Catalogue Free with 


DIXIE MFG. CO., Box 55 , Union City, Ga. kt Lo The Royal Line of Hay Presses 


> MFG ‘O Ini COUPON - CONTINUOUS Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
oe lemen : S nd oe : TRAVEL, getting one that is honestly built and will 
to int a fair ri 6 & pesca yon a pias args Mic ns ap for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL. I agree “<i\ z Bs bale smoothly, quickly, and economically 
a fs jal, a 1 ) ou reCia 4 ; : " } 3 f 
Razor within 10 days. lf I keep the Rasor, fom to wena od yy ht RA tees en - : os withe ut breaking down or getting out of er" 
tale round WY . Sy der. We make this kind of Hay Press—3 oO 
SINIL> oadeseescheccecsesecacesencescsssshG@ 1 OF.  occccecesacecascdonce : i - a Nee them—The Royal, Royal Junior, and Econo- 
eat square Sauer Pi F my. Write us to-day and let us prove to you 
LIGHTEST, ’ x that one of these is the one you should buy. 
STRONGEST, CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. co., 
CHEAPEST. Department Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 









































